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it's  love 


LORNA  CHAMBERLAIN 


IN  THE  ARMY  everyone  gripes. 
No  one  minds.  No  one  cares. 
It's  the  one  thing  that's  expected. 
Nothing  startles  an  ordinary  soldier 
more  than  to  have  someone  pay  at- 
tention to  what  he  gripes  about. 

No  one  ever  had  to  listen  to  more 
griping  than  did  Sam  Shradle,  an 
Army  chaplain  who'd  been  stationed 
in  the  Far  East  four  years,  in  Korea 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  made  it 
a  point  to  have  great  compassion 
toward  all  soldiers  and  to  listen  at- 
tentively any  time  they  wanted  to 
unburden    their    hearts    to    him. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  thought  Sam 
was  a  great  friend;  many  of  them 
called  him  by  his  first  name.  When 


a  young  soldier  was  homesick  or 
there'd  been  bad  news  from  home, 
Sam  would  prove  himself  a  good 
friend.  He  wasn't  exactly  startled  the 
morning  two  young  soldiers  came  to 
his  quarters  at  the  end  of  the  bar- 
racks and  called,  "Sam,  could  we 
speak  to  you  outside  for  a  moment?" 

Sam  stepped  out  of  his  quarters 
at  one  end  of  the  baiTacks  to  say, 
as  a  big  happy  smile  gave  him  a  big- 
brother  look,  "Sure  thing,  CHve  and 
Keith.  What's  on  your  minds?" 

"We've  come  to  see  you  about 
Robin,"  said  Clive. 

"Robin?"  questioned  the  chaplain 
as  the  bright  sunlight  silvered  his 
dark-flecked-with-white  hair. 


"We  don't  want  him  to  know 
we've  been  to  see  you.  That's  why 
we  didn't  want  to  talk  to  you  inside 
the  barracks  where  somebody  would 
hear,"  Clive  continued. 

"Robin  is  your  best  friend,  isn't 
he?  The  three  of  you  are  always  to- 
gether. It's  been  that  way  since  the 
day  you  jBrst  joined  our  outfit  over 
here." 

"Clive  and  I  met  at  Fort  Knox, 
in  Kentucky,  where  we  had  our 
basic  training,"  Keith  said  as  he 
turned  to  his  young  companion.  "We 
met  Robin  coming  over  on  the  boat. 
We  have  a  lot  in  common,  I  guess. 
Each  is  single;  each  was  drafted 
into  the  Army  right  after  college 
commencement;  and  each  is  dying 
to  get  out  of  here  and  back  to  the 
States." 

"Well,  about  Robin — " 

"I  waked  up  last  night  and  heard 
him  sobbing,  just  as  plain  as  any- 
thing," said  Keith.  "Then  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  didn't  eat  his  chow, 
I  mentioned  it  to  Clive.  He  said 
that  night  before  last  Robin  had 
waked  him  doing  the  same  thing, 
seemingly.  But  when  he  spoke  to 
him,  when  he  asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was,  Robin  began  to  snore 
and  pretended  not  to  hear." 

"Has  he  had  any  bad  news  from 
home?" 

"Not  that  we  know  about.  But 
you  ought  to  see  how  he  looks.  He's 
as  gaunt-eyed  as  a  starving  Korean," 
said  Clive. 

"Til  look  him  up  and  have  a  talk 
with  him." 

"Thanks,  Sam!"  the  boys  said  in 
unison.  Clive  added,  "Don't  let  on 
to  him  we  told  you  anything." 

"Of  course  not." 

That  evening  when  Sergeant 
Robin  Mills  made  a  hasty  exit  from 
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the  mess  hall,  Chaplain  Shradle 
didn't  wait  to  follow  him.  He  had 
to  do  a  lot  of  searching  for  Robin 
before  he  finally  found  him,  though. 
He  found  him,  of  all  places,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  in  the  bar- 
racks' building.  As  Sam  approached 
it  was  plain  Robin  didn't  see  him, 
for  he  continued  to  look  down  at 
something  he  held  in  his  hands. 

OAM  halted,  and  decided  to  make 
a  hasty  exit,  when  he  discovered  the 
young  soldier  was  reading  something 
that  resembled  a  Bible.  Then,  on 
second  thought,  he  decided  that 
now — now  was  the  time  to  speak  to 
him. 

"Tve  followed  you  from  the  Mess 
Hall,  Robin,  to  ask  you  if  I  can  be 
your  friend,"  Sam  said  quietly. 

Robin,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  caught 
reading  a  Bible,  suddenly  closed  the 
book  and  thrust  it  out  of  sight  be- 
tween his  legs.  Looking  at  the  chap- 
lain from  eyes  that  seemed  color- 
less and  hounded,  he  didn't  speak 
for  a  moment.  Then  suddenly  he 
thrust  the  Bible  toward  Sam.  "All 
right!  I'll  let  you  help  me  if  you  can. 
I  need  a  friend.  Show  me  where  it 
says  in  this  book  that  what  God  has 
joined  together  man  cannot  put 
asunder." 

"Give  me  the  book!  I'll  find  that 
for  you  in  a  moment." 

"Chaplain — is  it  really  there  in 
the  book?" 

"Of  course  it's  there!" 

"Then  how  can  they  do  this  to 
me?" 

"Do  what,  Robin?" 

"Just  before  I  left  the  States  I 
married  the  young  girl  I'd  been  dat- 
ing— married  her  secretly.  But  her 
old  man  is  such  a  smart  buzzard 
that  he  found  out  about  it,  through 


my  letters  to  her.  He's  a  college  pro- 
fessor, see?  He  can  outsmart  any- 
body. Well,  he's  now  talked 
Adrienne  into  having  our  marriage 
annulled.  He  maintains  that  all  sol- 
diers lead  fast  lives  when  they're 
far  away  from  home,  lonely,  dis- 
gusted, and  bored  to  death.  He's 
made  her  see  that  it's  so  wrong  for 
her  to  be  tied  to  me." 

"How  does  she  feel?" 

"Adrienne  loves  me.  In  all  my 
letters  to  me  she  tells  me  that.  And 
I  love  Adrienne.  Sir,  my  mother  is 
dead,  and  I  truly  don't  think  my 
stepmother  or  my  father  either  one 
cares  what  happens  to  me.  Adrienne 
was  the  one  who  made  Hfe  worth 
while.  I  always  knew  that  some  day 
my  time  would  be  up.  I  always 
thought  of  going  home — to  her. 
But—" 

The  chaplain  took  Robin's  hand 
and  held  it  in  his  own,  as  if  he  were 
his  own  son.  "Let's  pray  together 
over  this  problem  that's  confronting 
you,  Robin.  Then  you  rest  assured 
that  I'm  going  to  act  as  God's 
agent.  All  that  I  can  do  for  you  I'll 
try  to  do.  You  must  give  me 
Adrienne's  address,  and  your  father- 
in-law's  address  too.  I'll  contact 
them." 

Robin  spoke  as  pent-up  anguish 
was  released.  "Oh,  Chaplain,  thank 
you!  Thank  you!" 

A  little  later  the  two  of  them  left 
the  barracks  together.  And  right 
away  they  ran  into  Clive  and  Keith. 
As  Chaplain  Sam  Sliradle  went  on 
his  way  he  whispered,  "You  tell 
them  about  it,  Robin.  They're  your 
friends.  All  of  us  will  stand  by  you 
and  pray  together  about  this." 

He  went  immediately  and  wrote 
letters  to  Adrienne  and  her  father, 
dispatching   them   air   mail,    special 


delivery.  Within  a  week  he  had  a 
reply  from  Adrienne.  She  wrote  that 
she  was  very  much  in  love  with  her 
handsome  young  husband  but  that 
her  father  had  made  her  understand 
that  an  annuUment  was  necessary, 
since  it  ruined  her  young  life  to  be 
tied  to  someone  so  far  away,  some- 
one who  wouldn't  even  be  faithful 
to  her  perhaps.  Thus,  she  wrote,  she 
was  now  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  the  court  action  she'd  taken. 

Chaplain  Sam  was  a  trifle  vexed 
after  receiving  Adrienne's  letter.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  do  for  a  while. 
Then  he  alerted  the  Red  Cross.  He 
asked  them  to  help  out.  He  asked 
them  to  send  a  representative  to  talk 
to  Adrienne's  father.  When  he  next 
saw  Robin  he  said,  "I  had  a  letter 
from  Adrienne.  Cheer  up,  my  boy. 
She  wrote  me  that  she  was  very 
much  in  love  with  you." 

The  look  Robin  gave  him 
warmed  his  heart.  For  it  was  the 
look  of  the  young  boy  who  is  tiiist- 
ing  implicitly. 

i  HE  following  Sunday  the  three 
soldiers  came  forward  again,  and 
Robin  was  baptized,  and  they  all 
knelt  at  the  altar  in  prayer. 

On  Monday,  Robin  came  running 
to  him  with  the  cry,  "It's  happened! 
She's  been  granted  the  annulment. 
Here's  the  notification  from  her  old 
man  to  me." 

Chaplain  Sam  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  himself.  This  was  wrong, 
and  it  was  his  mission  to  seek  and 
to  uphold  all  that  was  right.  "]ns\ 
continue  to  have  faith  a  little  longer, 
Robin,"  he  spoke  quietly.  "No  court 
action  taken  against  a  soldier  while 
he's  serving  his  country  in  another 
land  can  be  upheld." 

He  couldn't  sav  more.  He  wouldn't 


say  more.  He  accepted  the  letter  leave  for  the  States  on  a  plane  that 
Robin  gave  him  and  walked  away,  has  been  chartered  by  the  Red  Cross. 
Sometimes  God  had  no  way  to  an-  Your  case  has  been  deemed  an 
swer  prayer  except  through  a  human  emergency,  and  you're  going  to  be 
being  such  as  he  was,  he  reasoned.  put  on  the  scene  to  face  your  father- 
He  went  directly  to  headquarters,  in-law  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
Red  Cross  representatives  were  ment.  So  within  48  hours  you'll  be 
called  in,  and  they  conferred.  With-  in  the  States,  honeymooning  with 
in  the  hour  he  was  on  his  way  in  your  young  bride,  no  doubt.  And 
search  of  Robin.  He  enlisted  Keith  the  only  thing  you  need  to  remem- 
and  Clive  to  help.  They  found  him.  ber  is  that  any  court  action  that  has 
His  red  and  watery-eyed  appear-  been  taken  against  you  is  invalid 
ance  was  telltale  evidence  of  what  and  of  no  value  now.  Good-by  and 
the  young  soldier  had  been  doing.  good  luck  to  you,  Robin! 

In  a  low,  firm  voice  the  chaplain  "And  by   the  way,   remind  your 

spoke:  "I  have  good  news  for  you,  father-in-law  that  the  Army  is  still 

Robin.     This     afternoon    you're    to  in  business." 


BIBLE  QUIZ 

By  L.  A.  Barrett 
This  is  a  rhyming  puzzle  based  on  biblical  characters.  Each  time 
you  will  be  given  the  name  of  a  famous  Bible  character  and  then 
will  be  told  a  word  (sometimes  you  will  have  to  figure  out  the  word) 
that  rhymes  with  it.  For  instance,  if  we  asked  you  what  king  of 
Israel  rhymed  with  part  of  a  house,  you  might  think  of  "hall,"  which 
rhymes  with  "Saul,"  and  you  are  right. 

1.  What  biblical  prophet  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  "celebrated" 
or  "renowned"? 

2.  What  biblical  character  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  the  first 
name  of  the  author  of  The  House  of  Seven  Gables? 

3.  What   famous   biblical   writer   had  a  name   that  rhymes   with   a 
duchess'  husband? 

4.  What  biblical  missionary  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  "every" 
or   "the   whole   of." 

5.  What  man  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bible  had  a  name  that  rhymes 
with  "precipitation?" 

6.  What   famous    biblical   woman   had    a   name    that    rhymes    with 
the  opposite  of  a  falsehood? 

7.  What   famous   biblical    woman   had    a    name    that    rhymes    with 
"depart?" 

8.  What  biblical  man  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  a  book  by  Lloyd 
C.  Douglas? 

9.  What   biblical   leader   had   a   name   that   rhymes   with   beautiful 
flowers? 

10.  What  famous  biblical  personage  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  the 
unit  of  length  in  the  metric  system? 

11.  What  biblical  woman  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  how  the  Eng- 
lish pronounce  the  name  of  Leicester,  which  is  a  famous  square 
in  England? 

12.  What  biblical  person  had  a  name  that  rhymes  with  the  title  always 
used  with  Quixote? 

.   .   Answers   on   page   41 


That  Others 
Might  Learn  How  To  Live 

Daniel  A.  Poling 


Editor's  note:  In  1948  The  United  States  issued  a  postage  stamp  picturing 
the  four  heroic  chaplains  of  the  troop  transport  S.  S.  Dorchester.  They  had 
died  together  after  giving  their  lifebelts  away. 

It  is  rare  that  a  father  lives  to  see  his  son  pictured  on  a  postage  stamp. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  veteran  leader  of 
the  World's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and  editor  of  the  Christian 
Herald.  His  son,  Clark  V.  Poling,  was  one  of  the  chaplains.  Here  Dr.  Poling 
telh  us  the  meaning  of  his  son's  sacrifice  and  of  the  slogan  "Interfaith  in 
Action,"  which  appears  on  the  stamp. 


ON  the  morning  of  February  3, 
1943,  shortly  before  1:00  a.m., 
the  S.S.  Dorchester  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  enemy  action  off  the 
icy  tip  of  Greenland.  Of  the  906 
men  on  board,  only  229  survived. 
But  there  were  eyewitnesses  to  tell 
an  epic  story  of  courage  that  Amer- 
ica will  never  forget. 

Four  chaplains  were  on  board, 
chaplains  of  our  three  great  faiths — 
John  P.  Washington,  a  Roman 
CathoHc  priest;  Alexander  D.  Goode, 
a  Jewish  rabbi;  George  L.  Fox,  a 
Methodist  minister;  and  our  son, 
Clark  V.  PoUng,  minister  of  the  First 


Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Schenec- 
tady, New  York. 

As  one  on  board  the  Dorchester 
later  wrote,  "Day  after  day,  as  the 
ship  plowed  on,  the  chaplains  talked 
with  the  men,  joked  with  them,  and 
sang  with  them.  The  men  knew  they 
were  heading  out  into  'Torpedo 
Junction,'  and  they  were  scared. 
That  made  things  tougher  for  the 
chaplains." 

Suddenly,  one  dark  night,  two 
torpedoes  tore  into  the  little  ship. 
Within  minutes  she  Usted  sharply. 
There  was  panic  on  the  slanting, 
slippery  decks.   It  was  below  zero. 
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A  man  couldn't  live  long  in  those 
freezing  waters.  The  chaplains 
moved  among  the  confused  and 
frightened  men,  encouraged  them, 
and  prayed  with  them. 

Now  let  it  never  be  charged  there 
were  insuflScient  life  jackets  on 
board.  There  was  an  ample  supply. 
Every  man  had  one  and  had  been 
ordered  to  sleep  in  it.  But  the  Dor- 
chester was  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  port.  That  last  night  at 
sea,  untrained  and  undisciplined 
men  relaxed.  Hundreds  laid  aside 
their  gear  to  get  a  real  rest.  After 
the  torpedo  explosions,  hundreds 
came  up  on  deck  half-dressed  and 
without  life  preservers. 

From  the  spare  chests  on  deck, 
the  chaplains  distributed  life  belts 
until  all  were  gone.  Then  when  more 
men  appeared  without  jackets,  each 
of  the  four  chaplains  took  o£F  his 
own  belt  and  forced  it  on  an  unwill- 
ing serviceman. 

One  of  the  survivors,  a  young  en- 
gineer, Grady  Clark,  told  me  how 
he  watched  the  chaplains  distribute 
their  life  belts.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  picked  up,  one  of  the  few  to 
survive  that  frantic  bath. 

"I  got  to  the  deck  fully  equipped," 
he  told  me.  "How,  I  don't  know.  I 
watched,  fascinated,  while  the  chap- 
lains worked.  I  forgot  myself.  I  saw 
one  of  the  four  men  of  God  force 
his  belt  over  the  head  of  a  man 
who  cried,  *I  don't  want  it!  I  don't 
want  it!'  But  the  chaplain  said,  'Get 
into  that  belt,  soldier,  and  move 
fast.'  Then  they  slipped,  spun 
around,  and  crashed  against  the  rail 
together.  The  chaplain  lifted  him 
up,  pushed  him  over  the  rail,  and 
shouted,  *Swim  out,  soldier,  swim 
out!'  He  turned  around  and  sloshed 
over  the  deck  toward  me.  He  saw 
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me.  He  knew  me.  He  said,  'Soldier, 
what  are  you  doing  there?  Get  over 
the  rail!'  He  spun  me  around  with 
his  hand,  and  we  slid  together.  The 
rail  was  awash  now,  and  over  I 
went. 

"I  swam  out  from  the  sinking  ship, 
as  fast  and  far  as  I  could,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Then  I  turned  and  looked 
around.  The  flares  lighted  every- 
thing. The  chaplains  stood  against 
the  rail,  their  arms  locked.  I  knew 
that  they  were  praying  for  the  safety 
of  the  men.  They  had  done  every- 
thing they  could. 

"The  bow  came  up  high  and  the 
ship  slid  under.  I  never  saw  the 
chaplains   again." 

In  this  beautiful  stamp  issued  five 
years  later,  we  remember  four  men 
of  God  who  lived  and  served  to- 
gether and  who  died  together.  Be- 
cause they  had  learned  the  fine  art 
of  hving  together,  in  death  they 
were  not  divided. 

This  is  what  I  hear  these  chap- 
lains say  to  their  fellow  citizens  of 
all  faiths,  of  all  races,  of  all  eco- 
nomic conditions: 

"Ours  was  a  unity  that  tran- 
scended all  differences.  Ours  was  a 
unity  that  was  not  uniformity.  It 
was  a  unity  that  strengthened  with- 
in each  of  us  every  worthy  individ- 
ual loyalty  of  family  and  of  faith. 

"To  this  unity,  in  which  we  died 
together,  we  call  upon  you  of  all 
faiths,  of  all  racial  strains,  and  all 
nations,  to  live  together,  that  those 
who  have  died  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain." 

It  was  easier  for  our  sons  to  die 
together  in  World  War  II  than  it  is 
for  us  to  live  together  in  the  present 
qualified  and  uncertain  peace.  Let 
the  slogan  for  this  stamp  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  us:   "Interfaith  in  Action." 


■    If  you  think  you're  in  a  rut  on  earth, 
you  ought  to  visit  the  moon! 


you^RE 

WELCOME 
TO 
THE 
MOON 

By  HAROLD  HELPER 


WITHIN  the  next  60  years,  the 
Russian  flag  will  be  raised  on 
the  moon.  This  is  the  flat  prediction 
of  A.  Sternfield,  a  Russian  scientist, 
in  the  Moscow  magazine  Ogoneck. 

He  says  that  Russia  will  win  the 
"race"  to  reach  the  moon  in  rocket- 
powered  space  ships  that  will  get 
there  in  five  days. 

And,  slowly  but  surely,  a  race 
does  seem  to  be  building  up  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  see  who  can  get  to  the  moon  first. 

It  is  rather  freely  predicted  in  this 
country  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  the  moon  within  the  Hfetime 
of  many  of  us,  and  a  planetarium  in 
New  York  is  actually  registering 
people  who  would  like  to  be  among 
the  first  to  make  the  trip.  Hundreds 
have  signed  up.   A  few  may  have 


done  so  tongue-in-cheek,  but  many 
are  quite  serious. 

Some  people  have  actually  writ- 
ten to  the  U.  S.  Government  asking 
for  "colonization  rights"  on  the 
moon. 

At  the  present  speed  of  jet-pro- 
pelled planes,  the  moon,  easily  the 
nearest  of  all  celestial  bodies  to  the 
earth,  could  be  reached  in  10  days. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
journey  to  the  moon  is  becoming 
more  and  more  feasible. 

Well,  who  will  win  the  race  for 
the  moon,  the  U.  S.  or  Russia? 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make. 
*  Let  the  Russians  win  it. 

It  will  serve  them  right. 

The  moon  may  seem  hke  a  very 
romantic  place  when  you're  strolling 
with  someone  you  love  through  a 
garden  around  midnight,  but  it  isn't 
apt  to  be  much  fun  when  you  actu- 
ally get  to  it. 

The  Russians  would  discover  that 
the  moon  is  really  something  out  of 
this  world — as  would  we — ^if  they 
tried  to  send  down  some  reconnoi- 
tering  paratroopers  before  landing 
the  space  ship.  The  parachutes 
wouldn't  open. 

There  is  no  air  around  the  moon. 

And  that  is  by  no  means  the  only 
thing  that  there  isn't  around  the 
moon.  There  are  no  clouds,  no 
winds,  no  rivers,  no  seas,  no  plant 


or  animal  life,  and  very  little  gravity. 

Because  of  this  latter  lack  you 
would  feel  giddily  light.  If  you 
weighed  200  pounds  on  earth,  you 
would  weigh  only  34  on  the  moon. 

If  you  could  lift  100  pounds  on 
the  earth,  you  could  hft  600  on  the 
moon  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Only 
there  wouldn't  be  anything  on  the 
moon  to  lift. 

All  around  you  there  would  be 
nothing  but  jagged  mountains,  big 
craters,  and  plains  made  up  of  vol- 
canic ash. 

Maybe  you  think  you're  in  a  rut 
here  on  earth.  On  the  moon  there 
are  ground  indentations  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

You'd  either  be  very  cold  or  ex- 
ceedingly hot.  In  the  daytime  the 
temperature  would  soar  to  a  searing 
212  degrees  (without  anything  ever 
resembling  a  breeze)  and  at  night  it 
would  be  an  awfully  icy  243  degrees 
below  zero — and  there'd  be  prac- 
tically no  in-between  temperatures. 

Even  if  you  brought  some  fuel 
from  the  earth  with  you,  you 
couldn't  build  a  fire.  There  has  to 
be  air  for  something  to  burn. 

And  the  nights  are  mighty  long 
on  the  moon.  Like  the  days,  they 
each  last  two  weeks. 

The  sky,  though,  would  always 
be  a  jet  black,  night  or  day.  The 
main  difference  would  be  that  dur- 
ing the  day  the  sun,  appearing  Hke 
a  big  white  ball,  would  be  in  evi- 
dence. But  it  wouldn't  cast  the  soft, 
diffused  Hght  that  filters  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  moon  has 
no  atmosphere.  The  moon  would  be 
a  patchwork  of  bright  light  and 
shadows.  The  shadows  would  be  so 
intensely  black  that  anyone  standing 
in  them  would  be  invisible. 

Perhaps     the     most     discomfiting 
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thing  about  the  moon,  however,  is 
that  you'd  have  a  tendency  to  "pop." 
You  know  how  your  eardrums  begin 
to  feel  when  you  get  up  into  thin 
air  in  a  plane.  Well,  on  the  moon 
you'd  feel  just  Hke  this,  only  more 
so.  Because  on  the  moon,  it's  not  a 
question  of  the  air  being  thin- 
there  isn't  any  air  at  all. 

i  HE  moon  would  be  an  especially 
tough  place  on  the  ladies.  You  can't 
talk.  You  could  shout  into  every- 
body's ears  and  they'd  never  be  able 
to  hear  you.  Without  air  there  can 
be  no  sound. 

Another  thing  about  the  moon  is 
that  you'd  have  to  get  used  to  being 
pelted  over  the  head  by  "shooting 
stars."  At  least,  that's  what  we  call 
them  on  earth.  They're  really  stones 
and  pebbles  falling  through  space, 
which,  upon  entering  earth's  atmos- 
phere burst  into  flames  and  gener- 
ally become  consumed.  But,  there 
being  no  atmosphere  on  the  moon, 
these  stones  and  pebbles  come  down 
just  as  they  are  without  fuss  and 
fanfare. 

As  everybody  knows,  ultraviolet 
rays  are  very  deadly.  We're  lucky 
on  the  earth  because  these  ominous 
rays  from  the  sun  are  diffused  by 
our  protective  air  blanket.  But  on 
the  moon  these  ultraviolet  rays 
would  just  come  down  right  at  you. 

If  somehow  you  managed  to  sur- 
vive for  awhile  on  the  moon  with- 
out air,  water,  and  vegetation,  and 
if  you  somehow  learned  to  take  the 
pelting  pebbles,  the  ultraviolet  rays, 
and  the  intense  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, and  if  you  didn't  "pop," 
and  if  the  monotony  of  a  completely 
still  and  Ufeless  place  covered  with 
ashes  didn't  get  you,  there  might  be 


one  or  two  fascinating  things  about 
the  moon. 

For  instance,  you  could  jump  over 
a  one-story  building  and  think  noth- 
ing of  it.  The  sky  would  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  anything 
you'd  been  accustomed  to  seeing, 
not  only  because  of  its  constant  jet- 
blackness,  but  because  the  stars, 
while  showing  plainly,  would  never 
twinkle.  And  then  there'd  be  that 
enormous  ball  not  too  far  away  that 
looks  exactly  like  the  moon  when  we 
see  it  from  the  earth,  only  it  is  about 
13  times  as  big  and  four  hundred 
times  as  bright.  That  would  be  the 
earth. 

It  is  doubtful,  though,  whether 
jumping   over  one-story   edifices   or 


any  such  earth-shine  would  compen- 
sate us  Americans  for  what  would 
happen  to  the  game  of  baseball. 

For  one  thing,  the  ball  could  be 
hit  so  far  and  wide  that  each  club 
would  have  to  have  an  army  of  out- 
fielders. 

Then,  there  being  no  air,  no 
pitcher  could  throw  a  curve  or  a 
sinker. 

And  you  couldn't  drink  soda  pop 
through  straws  without  suction. 

And  you  couldn't  holler  at  the 
umpire.  Even  this  furious  sound 
wouldn't  carry. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  final 
straw  so  far  as  any  red-blooded 
American  is  concerned. 


THE  DAY  W^i^  ^€^W  RAN  THE  BASES 


By  Gene  Longtine 


It  is  no  secret  that  Dan  Cupid  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  places 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  heart  affairs,  but  the  following  true  ac- 
count of  a  quadruple  wedding  at  home  plate  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  he  ever  played  baseball  to  make  a  multiple  catch. 

It  all  happened  on  August  21,  1950,  at  LaGrave  Field  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  when  four  members  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas  League)  Cats 
were  married  at  home  plate  before  a  crowd  of  9,817  who  had  gathered 
to  see  a  regular  league  game  with  Oklahoma  City. 

Home  plate  was  surrounded  with  floral  decorations  costing  $980, 
and  the  nationally  famous  21-voice  Denton,  Texas,  Civic  Boys'  Choir 
supplied  a  background  of  choral  music. 

Tagged  by  Dan  Cupid  were  Second  Baseman  Joe  Torpey  and  Miss 
Marilee  Cook  of  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Shortstop  Russ  Rose  and  Miss 
Patricia  Ann  Thayer,  Van  Nuys,  California;  Third  Baseman  Don 
Hoak  and  Miss  Phyllis  Warner  of  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Pitcher  John  Rutherford  and  Miss  Martha  Jo  Day,  of  Dayton,  Tennes- 
see. 
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lAPTAt  LINCOLN 

ind  "Operation  Gate** 


%f  Carleen  Leipziger 
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ABE  LINCOLN'S  marvelous  and 
natural  sense  of  humor,  pai*ticu- 
larly  when  discussing  his  own  short- 
comings, makes  some  of  the  best 
reading  in  the  many,  many  volumes 
that  have  been  written  of  the  great 
man's  Hfe.  But  too  often  some  of  the 
rarest  examples  have  been  glossed 
over  in  order  to  give  space  to  his 
serious   accomplishments. 

One  of  my  favorite  incidents,  and 
one  that  Lincoln  enjoyed  relating, 
occurred  during  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  This  was  the  time  when  the 
Indian  known  as  Black  Hawk  led 
the  Sacs  and  several  other  hostile 
tribes  in  an  invasion  of  the  northern 
part  of  Illinois  (see  page  25).  The 
white  settlers  all  through  this  part 
of  the  state  were  in  terror,  and  had 
appealed  to  the  Governor  for  help. 

A  company  was  formed,  and  Abe 
Lincoln  volunteered.  He  was  voted 
the  captain.  (Voting  was  the  selec- 
tion procedure  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion at  that  time.  And,  incidentally, 
he  always  claimed  that  this  elec- 
tion gave  him  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  of  his  later  successes.) 

However,  as  a  captain,  Lincoln 
was  really  very  ignorant  of  miHtary 
terms  and  tactics.  He  could  never 
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seem  to  remember  the  names  and 
terms  used  in  military  maneuvers. 
But  Lincoln  was  a  man  to  take 
everything  in  his  stride.  And  he  was 
always  a  resourceful  thinker. 

The  time  came  when  he  was 
leading  his  men  in  a  long  march 
across  country.  The  men  were 
marching  abreast,  twenty  at  a  time, 
while  crossing  a  large  field.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  field,  however,  was  a 
narrow  gate,  and  they  all  had  to  go 
through  this. 

Captain  Lincoln  wracked  his 
brain  trying  to  remember  the  cor- 
rect miHtary  term  for  ordering  his 
men  through  endwise.  No  use — ^he 
just  couldn't  recall  it.  They  were 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  gate. 
How  was  he  going  to  get  them 
through  and  still  save  face? 

Suddenly  he  had  a  solution,  and 
he  must  have  chuckled  to  himself 
when  he  thought  of  it. 

Just  as  the  men  neared  the  nar- 
row gate,  they  heard  a  loud  shout  ! 
from  their  captain.  He  casually  dis- 
missed the  company  for  two  min- 
utes-— then     told     them,     with     his 
tongue-in-cheek    humor,     dryly,    to  ( 
fall    in    again    when    they    all    got  \ 
through  the  gate  to  the  other  side 


-A/0.  9"— THE  FIRST  SLEEPING  CAR  THAT  GEORGE  PULLMAN  DEVISED 


THE  young  man  was  ver\^  tired. 
When  he  bought  his  railroad 
ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield,  he 
frankly  didn't  expect  to  get  much 
sleep.  True,  he  was  a  robust  22  and 
needed  sleep  after  his  day  of  car- 
pentering. That's  why  he  spent  his 
good  money  for  a  berth  in  one  of 
those  new-fangled  "sleeping  cars." 
But,  e\^en  so,  he'd  heard  they  weren't 
too  comfortable,  and  he  didn't  ex- 
pect much.  After  all,  railroads  were 
still  new.  .  .  . 

His  friends  were  right.  He  didn't 
sleep  a  wink. 

Instead,  he  found  himself  being 
tossed  and  rolled  about  in  a  stuffy, 
tiered  bunk  whose  coarse  mattress 
reminded  him  of  a  jail  cell.  Noise, 
dust,  and  smoke  churned  into  the 
car.  Blobs  of  candlelight  became  in- 
\'erted  pendulums  swinging  with  the 


swaying  coach.  And  he  \^^as  stuck  in 
his  cramped  bed  because  there  was 
no  place  else  to  go  until  morning. 
No  lounge  to  stretch  out  in.  No  toilet 
facilities  for  comfort.  No  vestibule 
where  he  could  catch  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  Actually,  it  was  Hke  tak- 
ing "steerage"  on  wheels. 

It  made  him  think.  "It  seems  to 
me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  some 
man  ought  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing better  than  this.  Despite  all 
the  advertising,  this  'sleeping  car' 
conti^aption  is  Httle  better  than  a 
day  coach.  You  can  lie  do\^Ti,  yes. 
But  you  cannot  sleep!" 

As  his  body  joggled  through  the 
rough,  sleepless  night,  his  mind  took 
to  the  smooth  wings  of  fancy.  "Sup- 
pose," he  dreamed,  "there  was  a 
new  kind  of  sleeping  car.  With  beds 
and  toilets  like  those  in  hotels  and 
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ocean  steamers.  Comfortable — like 
home.  And  a  whole  fleet  of  cars, 
under  one  central  management  but 
switched  through  over  any  railroad. 
Why,  the  man  behind  such  a  plan 
would  become  rich  and  famous!" 

So  thought  young  George  Mor- 
timer Pullman  on  his  memorable 
"sleeper"  journey  to  Westfield.  The 
year  was  1853. 

He  couldn't  get  the  idea  off  his 
mind.  The  more  he  investigated,  the 
more  he  convinced  himself.  Here,  he 
was  sure,  was  a  golden  opportunity 
indeed. 

He  found  out  the  first  "sleeping 
coach"  for  rail  passengers  was  put 
on  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
road 20  years  before  he  bought  his 
ticket.  After  20  years — still  "this"! 

There  really  hadn't  been  much 
improvement.  When  you  took 
passage  on  the  "original"  between 
Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg,  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  the  same  stuffy 
situation. 

You  walked  into  the  first  compart- 
ment. Ten  ordinary  day-coach  seats 
(often  occupied  by  people  who  had 
"given  up"  trying  to  sleep  in  the 
bunks).  The  second  compartment 
had  lengthwise  "sofa"  seats.  The 
"seats"  made  up  into  "lower"  beds. 
The  backs  became  "middle"  beds. 
Above  that  were  the  "uppers," 
hinging  out  from  the  car's  sides. 

Where  did  you  undress?  You 
didn't!  You  simply  stretched  out  on 
a  coarse,  naked  mattress — just  like  a 
hobo. 

The  toilet  facilities?  A  gummy 
basin.  A  bucket  of  water.  Probably 
a  roller  towel.  All  shared  by  every- 
one. 

It  was  true  the  inventors  had  been 
working.  But,  up  to  the  time  of 
young  George  Pullman's  journey, 
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most  of  them  had  got  no  farther  than 
the  Patent  Office.  This  was  still  true 
when  Pullman  moved  to  Chicago, 
leaving  his  brother's  woodworking 
plant  in  Albion,  N.  Y. 

As  a  builder,  Pullman  had  a  spe- 
cialty. He'd  take  a  sagging  building, 
jack  it  up,  and  make  it  spruce-look- 
ing again.  He  made  good  money  in 
Chicago  doing  this.  But  at  night 
there  was  always  his   dream.    .    .    . 

He  would  go  down  to  the  yards 
and  study  the  latest  "sleeping  car" 
experiments.  And  in  1858  he  decided 
to  make  the  big  plunge. 

He  contracted  with  the  Chicago, 
Alton  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  to  re- 
model two  day  coaches  into  his  idea 
of  a  place  for  sleeping  travelers. 

Pullman  selected  day  coaches  "9" 
and  "19"  from  C.  A.  &  St.  L's  small 
fleet.  (No.  9  is  now  a  historic  ex- 
hibit.) The  coaches  were  40  feet 
long,  with  flat  "boxcar"  roofs,  14 
rigid,  foot-square  windows  to  a  side. 
Inside,  any  man  taller  than  six  feet 
stooped. 

The  young  contractor  used  no 
blueprints.  He  had  memorized  what 
he  needed  to  know. 

He  built  10  sleeping  "sections." 
And  they  didn't  look  like  jail  cells 
either!  The  larger  candles,  he  knew, 
would  bring  a  homey  glow  to  each 
upholstered  (in  plush!)  compart- 
ment, reflecting  its  sparkling  cherry- 
wood  decor.  Each  seat  was  designed 
for  daytime  use,  but  it  was  equally 
comfortable  as  a  bed. 

He  introduced  the  "upper  berth." 
During  the  day,  folded  snugly  over- 
head, it  stored  bedding.  At  night 
it  was  lowered  on  pulleys  and 
vertical  rods.  He  conceived  the  now 
familiar  curtaining  of  compartments. 

Oh,  the  bedding?  There  still  were 
no  sheets.  But  there  were  neat,  wash- 


able  blankets  covering  really  com- 
fortable mattresses.  Over  them,  the 
world's  first  Pullman  conductor,  J. 
C.  Barnes,  had  trouble  on  the  initial 
run  from  Chicago  to  Bloomington, 
111.  It  seems  the  first  Pullman 
customers  still  insisted  on  going  to 
bed  with  their  boots  on.  Not  that 
they  were  trampish.  But  they  didn't 
know    what    might    happen    in    the 


cars  available,  making  further  con- 
struction impossible. 

Pondering  the  blow,  the  young 
inventor  headed  west.  In  the  next 
few  years  he  mined  in  Colorado, 
wringing  out  a  stake  of  some 
$20,000.  Wliile  he  prowled  the 
Rockies  by  day,  he  explored,  by 
night,  every  possible  way  to  perfect 
his  sleeper  design. 


Today's   "Duplex-Roomette/'    Exceeding    Pullman's    Most    Grandiose    Dreams 


middle  of  the  night  without  warn- 
ing. And  no  time  for  dressing! 

No  ladies  risked  that  memorable 
maiden  voyage. 

But  the  designer  had  them  in 
mind.  He  knew,  eventually,  they'd 
enjoy  the  two-washroom-two-Hnen- 
locker  arrangement.  And  water 
from  a  spigot  instead  of  a  sloshing 
bucket.  And  a  better  basin,  too. 

Just  as  30-year-old  Pullman  was 
ready  to  pour  all  his  youthful  energy 
into  design  and  promotion,  the  Civil 
War  upset  him.  The  government 
commandeered    all    the    12    sleeper 


When  the  war  closed,  Pullman 
was  back  in  Chicago  hard  at  it.  He 
ventured  his  whole  mining  stake  on 
the  "Pioneer — the  first  coach  wholly 
constructed  as  a  sleeper."  For  him, 
it  was  coach  No.  13.  It  was  wider; 
it  had  a  raised  deck  on  the  roof;  it 
was  longer.  It  was  so  radically  dif- 
ferent that  railroad  bridges  and 
platforms  had  to  be  changed  to 
handle  it. 

Yes,  it  still  had  candles.  But  it 
also  had  roof  ventilation,  a  hot-air 
furnace  under  the  floor,  and  a  neat, 
modernized  washroom.  Beveled 
mirrors   were  eve^ryw^here.    So  were 
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black-walnut  woodwork,  French 
plush  upholstering,  and  carpeting. 
There  were  two  compartments  at 
each  end  and  eight  sections.  It  had 
the  first  standard  "folding"  upper 
berth.  The  beds  were  excellent,  the 
bedding  better.  A  strange  innova- 
tion (later  abandoned)  was  16- 
wheel  trucks  under  each  end — 
cushioned  on  solid  blocks  of  rubber. 
Pullman,  after  the  BuflFalo  journey, 
had  a  positive  passion  for  "placid 
passage"  on  rails. 

While  Pullman  saw  his  big  dream 
becoming  a  reahty,  many  people 
thought  diflFerently.  "This  kind  of 
sleeping  car  will  never  pay  out," 
they  insisted.  "It  costs  too  much  to 
build.  And  every  railroad  will  have 
to  overhaul  its  system — tiack  width 
to  station  platform." 

Then  tragedy  again  hit  the  nation. 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 
Saddened  people  cautioned  Pull- 
man: "In  times  Hke  these,  no  one 
can  be  sure  of  what's  ahead." 

Strangely,  Lincoln's  death  actual- 
ly gave  impetus  to  Pullman's  project. 
His  coach  was  selected  to  join  the 
Presidential  funeral  train  from 
Chicago  to  Springfield.  Newsmen 
scrambled  all  over  the  Pioneer.  They 
were  amazed  at  its  luxury. 

"It  has  most  remarkable  interior 
appointments.  Inside,  it  is  equal  to 
any  parlor  in  the  country,"  chroni- 
cled the  St.  Louis  Dispatch. 

The  publicity  brought  European 
attention  to  Pullman's  product.  In 
1873,  the  Midland  Railway  of 
England  contracted  for  Pullman 
Palace  Car  service.  The  King  of 
Italy  helped  push  a  Pullman  route 
through  from  Brindisi,  southern 
Italy,  through  Switzerland  and 
France  to  the  England  channel. 

When  America  celebrated  its 
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100th  birthday,  Pullman  designed  a 
sleeper  70  feet  long,  with  special 
oil  lamps,  air  brakes,  hot-water  heat, 
and  reservoir  water  system.  It  was  in 
walnut — carved,  inlaid,  and  lac- 
quered. The  Victorian  era  of  1887 
saw  Pullman  bring  vestibules  to 
railway  coaches.  Thus  the  basic 
coach  design  was  achieved. 

Altogether,  the  Pullman  plant  has 
produced  some  12  basic  "new" 
models.  It  has  absorbed  competitors 
and  is  now  alone  in  its  field.  "Today 
Pullman's  business  is  jointly  owned 
by  59  railroads,"  says  a  company 
publication.  "Its  6000  coaches  move 
anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  It's  the  world's 
largest  hotel — with  some  44  thou- 
sand guests  each  night.  Each  year  it 
spends  three  and  a  half  million  for 
laundiy  alone."  It  also  buys  12 
million  cakes  of  hand  soap. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  20th 
century  George  Mortimer  Pullman 
died.  That  was  years  before  the 
latest  "sleeper" — a  lightweight, 
streamlined,  sleek  coach,  electrically 
welded  together  from  alloy  steel.  It's 
complete  with  luxurious  beds  that 
swing  up  into  bulkheads,  converting 
compartments  into  attractive  sitting 
rooms — each  with  lavatory  and 
toilet  and  privately  controlled  heat, 
fight,  and  air-conditioning.  Not  to 
mention  hot  and  cold  running 
water,  electric  shaver  connections, 
shoe-box,  ash-trays,  clothes  racks, 
and  storage  spaces.  And  a  porter 
who'll  help  you  make  a  phone  call. 

Pullman  would  be  mighty  pleased 
to  know  that  the  humblest  citizen 
can  travel  almost  anywhere  on  this 
ritzy  descendant  of  old  "No.  9." 
That  includes  going  from  Buffalo 
down  to  Westfield,  too.  No  sleeping 
pills  are  needed. 
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by  Jose 


'  I  'HE  collecting  of  coins,  one  of 
-*■  the  most  popular  of  hobbies,  is 
more  than  just  the  thrill  of  accumu- 
lating money.  It  has  become  big 
business,  to  be  sure.  But  if  the  col- 
lector studies  his  coins,  traces  their 
history,  and  determines  their  purpose 
other  than  just  their  purchasing 
power,  the  hobby  takes  on  the  fasci- 
nation and  excitement  of  a  treasure 
hunt. 

For  example,  ancient  coins  were 
minted  from  electrum,  an  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver. 

And  in  1854  the  smallest  number 
of  coins  of  any  one  denomination 
made  at  any  one  mint  in  a  single 
year  was  four  gold  dollars  striick 
at  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  mint. 

One  audit  reported  that  the 
U.S.  TreasuiT  contained  exactly 
$27,424,541,375.78  2/3.  Behind 
this  two-thirds  of  a  cent  is  a  story 
dating  back  to  the  1836  Tennessee 
road  bond,  listed  as  a  security,  with 
a  face  value  of  $1,666.66  2/3.  The 
state  refused  to  redeem  it  until  the 
government  pays  for  Tennessee  rail- 
roads destroyed  by  Federal  troops 
during  the  Civil  War. 


There  is  also  humor  in  the  world 
of  coins.  Long  ago  the  Kansas  City 
Star  carried  this  item: 

A  sigh  for  the  youngster  of  today, 
starting  up  life's  ladder  and  desirous  of 
framing  the  first  dollar  he  earns — only 
to  discover  that  after  the  cashier  takes 
out  for  taxes,  insurance,  and  old-age 
benefits,  it's  only  a  handful  of  small 
change   unsuitable  for  framing. 

The  word  "dollar"  originated 
about  1500  in  a  valley  in  Bohemia 
— ^Joachimsthal.  Money  was  particu- 
larly sound  in  this  thai,  meaning 
"valley,"  and  the  money's  reputation 
so  good  that  the  term  Thaller  spread 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  it  be- 
came daller.  Later,  in  England,  it 
became  "dollar." 

When  Spain  was  a  leading  power, 
Spanish  dollars,  known  as  "pieces  of 
eight,"  were  used  all  over  the  world. 
Bankers  drew  a  capital  S  (for  Span- 
ish) and  drew  a  single  Une  through 
it  to  designate  a  Spanish  doUar.  The 
same  sign  was  later  adopted  for 
American  dollars  by  drawing  an 
extra  hne  through  the  S,  thus  giving 
us    our    dollar    sign    (S). 
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The  word  "money"  comes  from 
Moneta,  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  Roman  goddess  Juno,  in  whose 
temple  the  ancient  Roman  money 
was  coined. 

1 HREE  thousand  years  ago  the 
peoples  of  Europe  used  lumps  and 
bars  of  metal  as  media  of  exchange. 
And  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
Americans  seeking  gold  in  California 
used  ingots  or  bars  in  lieu  of  money. 
The  ancients  of  Europe  didn't  know 
what  a  coin  was  until  the  Lydians, 
about  600  B.C.,  issued  lumps  of 
metal  bearing  a  stamp  showing  the 
weight  and  thus  the  value. 

China  made  its  first  coins  out  of 
pure  gold,  while  Croesus  of  Lydia 
minted  coins  out  of  pure  silver. 

Persia  used  gold  pieces  weighing 
over  a  pound;  and  the  early  Norman 
coins,  cast  of  heavy  bronze,  were  so 
large  it  required  wagons  to  transport 
them. 

History  tells  us  that  to  Lydia  goes 
the  distinction  of  minting  the  first 
coins.  These  were  minted  by  Croe- 
sus, and  since  then  his  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  wealth. 

Solon  reformed  the  Greek  money 
system  in  594  B.C.  by  drastic  devalu- 
ation and  the  ruthless  canceHng  of 
all  debts  and  mortgages. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1844,  reformed 
English  money  by  introducing  paper 
money  backed  by  gold. 

Woodpecker  scales,  elephant 
tails,  musket  balls,  bricked  tea,  fish 
hooks,  whale  teeth,  and  gum  drops 
were  all  used  once  as  mediums  of 
exchange. 

Strange?  Not  when  you  consider 
that  in  1642  tobacco  was  the  sole 
currency  in  Virginia.  Tennessee  used 
deerskins  as  a  medium  for  payment. 
And    between    the    17th    and    18th 
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centuries  Canada  used  playing  cards 
as  paper  money. 

Russia,  away  back  when,  used 
leather  as  money.  Fur  was  stripped 
from  skins,  and  the  leather  cut 
into  one-inch  squares,  which  were 
stamped  by  the  government  and 
could  be  redeemed  at  any  time  for 
whole  skins. 

There  are  many  colorful  legends 
about  early  monetary  systems.  At 
one  time  ten  dog  teeth  were  ac- 
cepted as  legal  tender  in  the  Sol- 
omon Islands  and  were  considered 
enough  to  purchase  a  good  healthy 
wife  in  Siam. 

Monkeys  were  once  used  by  lead- 
ing merchants  to  detect  counterfeit 
coins.  It  was  claimed  that  the  mon- 
key received  the  coin  from  his  master 
and  placed  it  in  his  mouth.  If  the 
coin  was  good,  the  animal  dropped 
it  into  the  cash  box;  but  if  it  was  a 
counterfeit,  he  started  to  raise  a 
terrific  chatter  and  make  an  awful 
rumpus. 

Another  legend  has  it  that  Little 
Jack  Horner,  made  famous  by  the 
nursery  rhyme,  while  delivering  a 
pie  to  Henry  VII  on  Christmas  day 
stuck  his  thumb  into  the  pie  and 
took  out  a  plum.  But  the  pie  did 
not  contain  a  plum.  Instead,  the 
Abbott  of  Glastonbury  had  hidden 
there  the  title  to  the  rich  manor  of 
Mells  and  secured  the  services  of 
Jack  Horner  to  deliver  the  precious 
pie.  The  plum  Jack  filched  was, 
according  to  the  Imperial  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  the  sum  of 
100,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  very  first  mint  in  the  New 
World  was  in  1519  when  Hernando 
Cortez  invaded  Mexico  City  siezing 
the  stores  of  gold  and  silver  and 
casting  them  into  ingots  stamped 
with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain. 


In  1535  the  Spanish  government 
opened  a  regular  mint  in  Mexico 
City,  which  circulated  money 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

British  money  was  used  in  the 
American  colonies  until  1652,  when 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished the  first  American  mint.  In  an 
effort  to  keep  the  American  colonies 
subject  to  the  crown,  England  passed 
the  Currency  Act  of  1765,  forbid- 
ding the  colonies  to  issue  paper 
money.  This  was  one  of  many  factors 
leading  to  the  final  break  between 
the  American  colonies  and  Great 
Britain. 

The  first  copper  coins  were  pre- 
sumably minted  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  by  John  Higley,  owner 
of  a  copper  mine  near  Granby, 
Conn.  Although  not  ofiicially  author- 
ized, they  served  the  need  in  early 
colonial  days  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  money  and  most  trading 
was  by  barter.  These  first  coppers 
bore  the  date  1737.  A  second  series 
was  dated  1739.  They  were  of  pure 
copper,  and  the  Roman  numeral  III 
denoted  their  three-pence  value. 

America's  first  dollar  coin  ap- 
peared in  1776.  It  was  minted  in 
pewter,  brass,  and  silver.  However, 
the  very  first  cent  coin  authorized 
by  the  new  Federal  government  was 
not  minted  until  1789.  Its  collector's 
value  today  ranges  from  $25  to 
well  over  $45. 

i  HE  first  gold  coin  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Brasher  Doubloon, 
struck  by  Ephraim  Brasher,  a  New 
York  goldsmith,  in  1787.  Its  value 
at  that  time  was  about  $15.  Today 
its  worth,  as  a  collector's  item,  is 
estimated  at  $3000  to  $5000. 

In  1792  John  Harper,  an  English- 
man, designed  a  half  dollar  in  the 


basement  of  his  home  at  Sixth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Un- 
able to  get  rolled  silver,  he  ground 
five  French  five-franc  pieces  to  a 
smooth  surface  and  imprinted  them 
with  his  die,  which  on  one  side  read: 
"George  Washington,  The  First 
President  of  the  United  States."  On 
the  reverse  side  were  an  eagle  and 
13  stars.  George  Washington  re- 
jected the  coin  because  it  bore  his 
name  and  would  require  new  dies 
for  every  President,  and  because  he 
felt  it  was  too  reminiscent  of 
European  dynasties. 

The  first  silver  dollars  and  half- 
dollars  were  coined  by  the  United 
States  in  1794.  Two  years  later  dimes 
and  quarters  were  minted.  The  first 
Lincoln  penny  made  its  appearance 
in  1909,  and  it  is  still  possible  for 
the  beginning  collector  to  secure  a 
representative  collection  of  Lincoln 
pennies.  The  Indian  head  penny  is 
fast  becoming  a  rarity. 

In  1860  a  half  dime  went  into 
circulation  without  the  name  of  the 
United  States  on  it. 

The  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust" 
first  appeared  on  our  U.S.  two-cent 
coin  in  1864,  but  its  inspiration 
dates  back  to  one  cheerless  day  in 
November  1861.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Watkinson,  of  Ridleyville,  Pa.,  was 
brooding  over  the  low  ebb  of  Union 
forces.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  said,  "One  fact 
touching  our  currency  has  been 
seriously  overlooked.  And  that  is 
recognition  of  the  Almighty  God  in 
some  form  on  our  coins." 

The  Secretary,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
though  deep  in  war  financing,  was 
touched  and  promptly  dispatched 
orders  to  the  mint  director  at  Phila- 
delphia: "No  nation  can  be  strong 
except  in  the  strength  of  God.  .  .  . 
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You  will  cause  a  device  to  be  pre- 
pared." 

And  with  that,  "In  God  We  Trust" 
appeared  on  the  next  coins  minted. 

After  World  War  I,  Germany 
minted  a  trillion-mark  coin  which  in 
1923  was  small  change,  but  its  in- 
flated value  w^as  so  tremendous  that 
there  wouldn't  have  been  enough 
gold  in  the  world  to  redeem  it.  An- 
other example  of  inflation  is  the 
paper  money  printed  by  Germany 
and  Italy  during  the  occupation  of 
Greece.  In  1941  the  largest  bill  was 
one  for  1000  drachmas,  and  by  1944 
the  largest  was  a  bill  for  5  million 
drachmas.  The  highest  denomination 
of  U.S.  paper  currency  in  circulation 
is  $10,000. 

After  World  War  I,  emer'gency 
money  was  printed  by  the  European 
governments  on  wallpaper,  velvet, 
cotton,  glass,  leather,  silk,  and  even 
on  the  backs  of  postage  stamps,  as 
evidenced  by  the  adhesives  of  Russia 
during  that  hysterical  period. 

In  1943,  America  minted  a  steel 
cent  coated  with  zinc.  This  debased 
coin  was  issued  in  lieu  of  bronze 
to  save  copper  for  war  material.  The 
following  year,  discarded  shell 
cases  from  the  battlefields  were 
salvaged  and  turned  over  to  the 
treasury  department,  thus  salvaging 
copper  to  be  used  in  the  1944  and 
1945  cents.  Mint  ofiicials  say  a  coin 
lasts  about  40  years — which  means 
that  the  white  penny  will  be  around 
for  a  few  more  years. 

Although  authentic  hobbyists  limit 
their  coin  collecting  to  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins  exclusively,  others 
have  branched  out  for  variety  into 
the  field  of  wooden  money,  which 
flourished  during  the  1931  depres- 
sion period.  At  that  time,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Tenino, 
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Washington,  issued  this  country's 
first  wooden  money.  It  was  script  in 
denominations  of  25  cents,  50  cents, 
and  one  dollar.  Since  then,  more 
than  2100  different  pieces  of  script 
and  commemorative  wooden  money 
have  been  issued  by  communities 
and  organizations  in  43  states.  In 
1948  there  were  25  new  issues  to 
excite  collectors  of  wooden  money. 
Practically  all  of  this  money,  printed 
on  thin  sheets  of  wood,  is  styled 
after  a  dollar  bill  rather  than  a 
genuine  nickel. 

The  collecting  of  this  t)^pe  of 
currency  falls  into  two  categories: 
script,  which  is  issued  locally  in 
emergencies,  and  souvenir  money, 
for  local  anniversaries  or  celebra- 
tions. Collectors,  however,  demand 
that  these  items  must  have  "wooden 
nickel"  or  "wooden  money"  printed 
on  them,  although  they  may  be  of 
any  shape  or  size. 

Coins  struck  by  the  various  mints 
in  the  United  States  are  distin- 
guished by  a  small  letter  near  the 
bottom  of  the  coin,  thus  designating 
the  city  in  which  the  coin  was  made. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
Philadelphia,  which  bears  no  mint 
markings  on  coins. 

Little  known  to  coin  collectors  is 
the  Federal  ceremony  called  the 
"trial  of  coins,"  which  takes  place 
each  year  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  February.  According  to  the  la\v, 

From  each  separate  mass  of  gold  or 
silver  which  shall  be  made  into  coins 
at  the  said  mint,  there  shall  be  taken, 
set  apart  by  the  Treasurer  and  reserved 
in  his  custody,  a  certain  number  of 
pieces,  not  less  than  three,  and  that 
once  in  every  year  the  pieces  so  set 
apart  and  reserved,  shall  be  assayed. 
.  .  .  Continued  on  page  29 


BY    HELEN    L.    RENSH 


"\>f  ARGOT     stomped     the 
-*-^-*-  snow    from    her    over- 
shoes and  tugged  at  the  door 
of  Hamburger  Heaven.  It  was 
near  to  closing  time,  and  in- 
side the  counter   stools  were 
empty  of  customers.  She 
brushed  a  sprinkling  of  pow- 
dered flakes  from  her  coat  col- 
lar and  sHd  into  a  booth. 

Herb's  questioning  grin 
reached  out  to  her  from  behind 
the  counter,  and  she  shook  her 
head.  That  told  him  she  was 
waiting  for  Johnny  again,  and 
he  went  back  to  pohshing  the 
coffee  urn. 

Across  the  room,  Margot  saw 
her  heart-shaped  face  and  trou- 
bled eyes  reflected  in  the  mirror- 
shiny  sides  of  the  juke  box,  and 
she  sighed,  remembering  all  the 
hours  she'd  spent  this  way  waiting 
for  Johnny. 

Of    all    the    places    she'd    ever 
waited  for  Johnny,  and  they  were 
countless.   Hamburger   Heaven   was 
the  nicest,  she  thought.  The  small, 
gayly  painted  room  was  comfortable. 
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She  could  be  warm  here  and  enjoy 
the  spicy  fragrance  of  broiUng 
burgers.  The  coffee  was  good  here, 
too,  and  that  was  important  because 
so  often  two  dimes  were  all  Johnny 
was  able  to  dig  from  his  pockets. 

When  they'd  first  met,  that  had 
been  in  the  Evening  Examiners 
office.  She'd  mistaken  Johnny  for 
the  city  editor.  But  that  was  only 
because  he  was  trying  out  the  feel 
of  the  swivel  chair  behind  the  huge 
mahogany  desk.  He  certainly  didn't 
look  like  an  editor.  Coatless,  his  tie 
pulled  loose,  his  black  hair  leading 
a  mad  liJfe  of  its  own  across  his 
forehead,  he  was  neither  impressive 
nor  dignified. 

When  Margot  cleared  her  throat 
timidly,  he'd  raised  his  brows  at  her 
and  said  soberly,  "This  chair — it's 
not  particularly  comfortable.  I'm 
disappointed."  In  his  eyes  she  saw 
more  than  disappointment.  She  saw 
surprise. 

She  didn't  know  until  later  that 
he  was  neither  editor  nor  one  of 
those  brilliant,  fearless  crusading  re- 
porters. He  was  just  an  ordinary  leg- 
man the  paper  sent  out  to  cover 
those  quite  ordinary  events  that 
were  meant  to  fill  the  least-read  cor- 
ners of  the  paper.  But  that  didn't 
keep  them  from  falling  in  love.  It 
seemed  a  shame,  too,  because  she 
was  just  out  of  college,  with  a  bright 
future  of  her  own  all  charted  out. 

"You're  a  good-looking  girl  with 
a  splendid  figure,  .  .  .  and  brains," 
an  instructor  had  told  her  dryly. 
"Now  use  those  brains  and  we'll 
hear  from  you  back  here  at  archi- 
tectural school.  Don't  let  anything 
— he'd  Ukely  meant  anyone — drag 
you  from  singleness  of  purpose." 

So  she  hadn't  wanted  even  a 
bright-eyed,  handsome,  extraordi- 
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narily  promising  stranger  to  enter 
her  life.  And  certainly  there  was  no 
place  for  this  medium  tall,  only 
moderately  nice-looking  guy  whose 
mouth  had  a  habit  of  quirking  up 
at  the  corners  into  a  little-boy  grin. 
A  fellow  somewhat  confused  as  to 
the  brightness  of  his  future. 

But  she  needn't  have  worried 
about  Johnny.  He  wasn't  ready  for 
her,  either.  Oh,  he  had  eyes  for  her 
alone.  He  didn't  pretend  anything 
different.  And  he  loved  her.  In  a 
thousand  little  ways  he  showed  it, 
until  she  never  doubted  it.  His 
heart  reached  out  silently  to  her, 
and  her  heart  thumped  in  recogni- 
tion. But  somehow  his  love  for  her 
never  seemed  to  find  its  way  into 
words. 

Once,  it  was  true,  he'd  asked, 
"How  come  you  want  to  be  an  archi- 
tect? That's  a  tough  racket  for  a 
little  thing  like  you." 

And  her  eyes  flew  to  his  in  happy 
surprise.  But  before  she  could  an- 
swer, he'd  added:  "Still,  I  guess  it's 
a  promising  field — even  for  a 
woman." 

Margot  thought  ruefully  of  the 
sodden  soles  and  rain-soaked  suits. 
They  were  symbols  of  the  way  she'd 
dragged  around  after  Johnny,  get- 
ting drenched  and  cold  and  weary. 
Sometimes  she'd  waited  endlessly, 
in  drugstores,  on  a  corner,  in  the  li- 
brary, on  a  cold  iron  bench  in  the 
park,  while  he  covered  some  dreary, 
uninteresting  event.  Then  he'd  come 
to  find  her,  his  hat  pushed  back, 
eyes  weary.  No  joy  in  a  task  ac- 
complished. Only  her  being  there 
erased  the  frown  and  brought  his 
quick  grin. 

It  was  some  time  before  she 
learned  he  really  disliked  his  news- 
paper job.  He  admitted  it  the  first 


time  he  took  her  to  Hamburger 
Heaven. 

"My  dad  was  a  cook,"  he  said 
simply.  "A  real  genius.  .  .  .  But  he 
wanted  me  to  be  a  big  newspaper 
guy.  He  met  one  once,  and  then  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  good 
enough  for  his  only  kid." 

"So  you  went  to  college,"  Margot 
said.  "You  studied  all  the  books." 

"Sure.  But  I'd  rather  put  on 
Herb's  white  apron,  .  .  .  turn  out 
hamburgers,  .  .  .  think  up  special 
ones."  He  leaned  toward  her,  voice 
eager:  "I'd  start  with  a  Httle  place, 
...  go  on  to  a  bigger  one.  .  .  ." 

OHE  stared  at  him.  She  was  so  un- 
prepared for  the  change  in  him.  For 
the  first  time  she  saw  his  eyes  light 
with  keen  interest  and  lose  their 
sHghtly  harassed  look.  Why,  right 
here  is  his  place,  she  thought.  He'd 
really  make  something  big  of  this, 
...  be  happy.  And  deep  inside  he 
knows  that.  But  it  was  drilled  into 
him  that  he  must  become  a  brilliant 
correspondent  with  a  high-bracket 
income.  Less  than  that  is  failure. 

"Once  I  dreamed  up  a  super  dish, 
with  onions  and  cheese  and  garUc 
butter,"  he  confided,  and  then 
grinned  self-consciously.  "Oh,  I'm 
full  of  bright  but  very  young  ideas." 

Margot  leaned  forward  and  said 
earnestly,  "Why  don't  you — ^put  on 
Herb's  apron?  Why  don't  you  do 
what  your  heart  tells  you  to  do?" 

Briefly,  the  shock  showing,  his 
eyes  met  hers,  then  wavered.  "Dad's 
gone  now;  he'd  never  know\"  He 
shrugged,  and  his  eyes  were  tired 
again.  "I  guess  I've  got  the  habit, 
and — shall  we  say,  I  haven't  got  the 
nerve?" 

"No,"  Margot  said  sharply.  "You 
have    plenty    of    nerve."    But    she 


knew  then  that  Johnny  was  afraid 
to  be  himself.  Being  himself  was 
too  simple  and  ordinary,  he  thought. 

So  she  went  right  on  trailing  him 
around,  meeting  him  at  odd  places 
and  at  odd  hours  just  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  She  looked  a  Httle 
sad,  remembering  the  many  times 
she'd  almost  said,  "This  is  it, 
Johnny!  And  it  just  isn't  me  I'm 
thinking  of.  I  simply  can't  stand 
watching  you  grow  more  weary  and 
harassed  and  discouraged.  .  .  ."  But 
she  couldn't  stand  the  look  that 
would  come  to  Johnny's  face,  and 
she  was  silent. 

Once  after  the  ordeal  of  seeing 
Johnny  had  dragged  on  and  on 
hopelessly,  she'd  steeled  herself  for 
what  she  wanted  to  say  by  wearing 
a  very  businesslike  tweed  suit  and 
an  uncompromisingly  plain  hat. 
She'd  told  him,  "I  have  the  chance 
to  be  a  secretary  to  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  Lee,  Berry,  and  Stokes, 
Architect  and  Builders.  It's  the  first 
step  toward  what  I  want,  and  I 
think  I'll  take  it." 

He'd  stiffened  a  fittle  and  then 
regarded  her  seriously.  "That's  quite 
an  offer.  But  their  main  oflBce  isn't 
here.  You  mean  .  .  .  ?" 

And  Margot  had  smiled  brightly. 
"They'll  pay  my  way  to  Chicago. 
It's  a  great  opportunity."  But  when 
he'd  pulled  at  his  collar  for  a  time 
and  finally  said  feebly,  miserably, 
hke  a  young  man  dazed,  "I'll  miss 
you  something  awful,  Margot," 
she'd  suddenly  stopped  feeling  the 
efficient,  completely  assured  young 
woman  with  a  career  staring  hard 
at  her.  She  was  annoyed  and  even 
puzzled  because  the  picture  of  her- 
self as  sti'ong-minded,  independent, 
seemed  so  undesirable  then. 

That    was    when    she    knew    she 
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could  never  leave.  And  that  was  the 
time  she'd  hurried  to  her  church 
and  in  the  weekday  quiet,  said  a 
prayer.  Tell  me  what  to  do,  she 
prayed.  I'm  so  mixed  up.  .  .  .  Johnny 
is  so  mixed  up.  And  please  make 
Johnny  see  how  it  is  with  me  .  .  . 

But  day  followed  day,  and  noth- 
ing suggested  her  prayer  had  been 
heard  until  a  whole  month  later. 

Then  Johnny  said  quite  simply, 
"Margot,  will  you  marry  me?" 

Now  Margot  twisted  the  plain 
gold  band  on  her  finger  and  thought 
sadly  how  mistaken  she'd  been  to 
think  that  even  the  solemn  words 
spoken  in  the  church  would  allow 
her  to  wait  for  Johnny  behind  the 
kitchen  stove  or  beside  her  own  fire- 
side. She  was  still  standing  under 
drippy  awnings,  or  trotting  hurriedly 
at  Johnny's  side.  And  she  was  still 
unable  to  show  him  that,  for  most 
of  the  world,  a  very  simple  life  is 
the  right  one.  That  even  the  fellow 
who  turns  out  a  perfect  hamburger 
can  live  a  good  and  rich  life  and  be 
proud  of  his  success.  Johnny's  un- 
happy determination  still  drove  him 
on. 

In  the  emptiness  of  Hamburger 
Heaven,  she  sighed.  Telling  Johnny 
that  this  couldn't  go  on  would  hurt, 
she  knew.  But  there  were  limits  for 
a  girl,  for  any  wife.  Weren't  there? 

Her  decision  to  speak,  even  to 
risk  the  terrible  event  that  Johnny 
would  decide  their  marriage  was  all 
a  mistake  had  come  to  Margot  dur- 
ing the  night. 

The  moment  Johnny  had  come  in 
the  door  for  dinner  the  night  before, 
she'd  known  something  was  wrong. 
He  had  scowled  into  his  bowl  of 
favorite  split-pea  soup,  and  silently 
toyed  with  his  thick  rectangle  of 
lemon   pie.    Finally   he'd   said,    too 
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loudly  and  not  quite  meeting  her 
eyes,  "I've  been  put  on  the  Sunday 
shift  for  a  while." 

Margot's  hand  jerked,  and  her 
spoon  clattered  noisily  against  her 
cup.  Not  Sundays  too!  Johnny 
would  never  let  that  happen.  It  was 
their  one  day  together.  Johnny 
treasured  the  hours,  and  his  church 
was  very  important  to  him. 

"Johnny,  you  promised  to  take 
the  Junior  boys'  class." 

"Sure."  His  voice  was  harsh,  de- 
fiant. "But  this  is  my  job.  A  man 
has  to  do  his  job,  no  matter  what." 

For  the  first  time,  really  since 
Johnny  and  Margot  had  met,  a  ter- 
rible anger  welled  up  inside  Margot. 
Face  white,  eyes  blazing,  she'd 
cried,  "But  it  isn't  your  job!  You're 
blindly  following  something  you 
grew  up  thinking  you  had  to  do. 
You're  stubborn,  not  man  enough  to 
face  the  facts.  God  has  a  place  for 
everyone  in  this  world,  and  you're 
trying  to  tell  him  that  what  he 
picked  out  for  you  isn't  good  enough 
— it's  beneath  you.  What's  wrong 
with  being  a  cook,  a  good  one?" 

Johnny's  head  lifted  sharply.  His 
eyes  were  black  with  fury,  and  for 
a  moment  she  thought  his  arm  was 
lifted  to  strike  her.  Then  he  stepped 
back,  scarlet  creeping  to  his  temples. 
Wheehng  on  his  heel,  he  strode 
from  the  room,  and  she  heard  the 
outer  door  slam  after  him. 

It  was  late  when  he  crept  care- 
fully into  bed  beside  Margot,  "knd 
she  lay  stiff  and  straight,  far  to  her 
own  side.  Johnny  thought  her 
asleep,  but  she  wasn't.  Not  asleep 
even  when  the  first  fingers  of  light 
reached  through  the  windows.  And 
she  was  careful  not  to  stir  when 
Johnny  slid  from  the  bed  and  left 
on  his  early  assignment. 


But  Margot  had  reached  her  de- 
cision. 

Herb  came  from  behind  the 
counter  and  began  turning  out  the 
lights.  He  stopped  opposite  Mar- 
got's  booth,  grinned,  and  nodded  to 
the  door  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
"Johnny's  coming  now,"  he  said. 

Margot  drew  her  breath  sharply, 
the  pulse  in  her  throat  beating 
crazily.  A  httle  desperately  she  tried 
to  recall  adequate  words  that  would 
express  what  she  must  say;  but,  as 
so  often  happens  in  moments  of 
crisis,  the  neat,  meaningful  phrases 
she'd  practiced  eluded  her.  Her  eyes 
went  quickly  to  the  door  when  it 
opened,  and  a  young  fellow  whose 
lips  went  slowly  into  a  httle-boy  grin 
when  he  saw  her,  came  out.  He 
strode  rapidly  the  length  of  the 
room,   leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

And  everything  resentful  and  an- 
gry inside  Margot  melted.  Always 
it  was  that  way.  From  the  first  kiss 
to  this  last  one.  It  would  always  be 
the  same,  and  at  last  she  knew  it, 
could  accept  it.  No,  she  thought, 
I'll  never  leave  him,  never.  I'll  go 
right  on  helping,  hoping  he  can  be 
happy,  loving.  It's  forever  and  ever. 

Johnny  didn't  sit  across  from  her. 
He  slid  onto  her  bench  and  sat  close, 
his  fingers  linking  with  hers  while 
he  soberly  studied  the  plain  gold 
band  on  her  finger. 

"One  year,"  he  murmured. 

A  stab  of  pain  reached  for  Mar- 
got's  heart.  Why  yes,  it  was  just  one 
year.  In  her  tangle  of  problems  she'd 
forgotten,  but  Johnny  hadn't. 

"We  should  celebrate,"  he  said 
gently. 

"Yes."  Involuntarily  her  head 
nestled  on  his  shoulder  and  her 
cheek  brushed  a  folded  paper  that 
showed  above  the  top  of  his  pocket. 


He  pulled  it  out,  spreading  it  on  the 
table  in  front  of  them. 

"Signed  and  sealed,"  he  said,  not 
able  to  keep  the  excitement  from  his 
voice. 

Swiftly  Margot  scanned  the  paper, 
leaned  a  little,  caught  her  breath 
sharply.  Uncertain,  her  eyes  flicked 
up  to  meet  Johnny's. 

"Yup.  Your  husband  is  the  new 
owner  of  Hamburger  Heaven." 

Margot  tried  to  speak. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  it  without 
you,  never,"  he  said  quickly.  '1 
guess  a  fellow  never  had  such  an 
understanding  wife,  ...  no  com- 
plaining, ...  so  full  of  faith  in  me." 
His  hand  covered  hers.  "Before  my 
assignment  this  morning,  I  went  to 
our  church.  It  was  too  early  for  the 
doors  to  be  open,  but  I  sat  on  the 
steps.  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking.  I  asked 
God  to  take  my  life  and  guide  it. 
I  asked  him  to  show  me  where  I 
belonged;  no  matter  what  the  job, 
I'd  do  it  proudly  and  well." 

Margot  tried  to  speak  again,  but 
how  could  any  girl  find  the  right 
words  at  a  time  like  this?  It  struck 
her  briefly  that  now  her  dreams  had 
a  chance  to  come  true,  but  that 
wasn't  the  important  thing.  Johnny 
had  found  himself,  made  peace  with 
his  destiny.  And  being  his  true  self, 
he'd  be  great — truly  great. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  breathed 
a  small  prayer  of  thanks.  Thanks 
that  she'd  not  let  Johnny  down. 
Another  prayer  that  she  never 
would. 

Johnny  patted  his  pockets  and 
and  sighed.  "Some  celebration,  not 
even  a  dime  for  coffee." 

Margot  touched  her  husband's 
cheek  and  laughed.  "The  coffee 
should  be  on  the  house,  Mr.  Pro- 
prietor of  Hamburger  Heaven." 
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This  is 
BLACK  HAWK 


MILDRED  FIELDER 


^  THIS  STATUE  by  Lorado  Taft,  which  he  called  "The  Spirit  of  the  Indian/'  is 
now  commonly  known  as  "Black  Hawk."  Dedicated  July  1,  1911,  the  statue  was 
intended  to  typify  the  Indian  race.  It  is  located  in  Lowden  Memorial  State  Park, 
Oregon,  III.,  overlooking  Rock  River. 


SOMETIMES  man  takes  a  long 
time  to  look  at  himself  honestly 
and  fairly. 

In  Black  Hawk's  case,  it  has  been 
a  century  and  a  quarter  since  white 
men  hated  him,  feared  him,  and 
hunted  him  Hke  a  renegade  dog 
through  the  backwoods  and  valleys 
of  Illinois.  Today  there's  a  statue 
looming  over  the  Rock  River  at 
Oregon,  Illinois,  built  to  represent 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Indian."  But  if 
you  ask  anyone,  white  or  Indian, 
whom  that  statue  represents,  they 
will  answer,  "Black  Hawk." 

Who  was  Black  Hawk?  He  was  a 
brave  man,  an  Indian  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  an  old 
man  whose  loyalty  to  his  race  and 
his  principles  led  him  to  fight  against 


odds  that  would  stop  a  lesser  man. 

His  story  begins  in  1804  when 
four  Sacs  went  to  St.  Louis  to  release 
one  of  their  tribe  who  was  im- 
prisoned. While  there  they  signed 
away  their  lands  for  $1000.  Black 
Hawk  learned  of  the  deal  later.  He 
insisted  that  four  Sacs  had  no  right 
to  sell  his  homeland.  But  the  deed 
had  been  signed  and  the  money 
collected  and  spent. 

The  War  of  1812  brought  general 
tm'moil  through  the  frontier  lands. 
So  the  Sacs  were  not  held  to  their 
bargain  until  after  the  war,  when 
the  whites  again  started  moving  into 
the  land.  In  1830,  while  Black  Hawk 
and  his  band  were  away  on  a  hunt, 
the  land  on  which  his  village  lay 
was    sold    by    the    government    to 
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whites.  When  the  Indian  hunters  re- 
turned in  the  spring  of  1831,  they 
found  white  people  in  their  homes, 
white  men  holding  their  cornfields. 

Years  later  the  recollections  of 
some  of  the  old  pioneers  of  that  area 
were  published.  One  who  remem- 
bered the  events  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  offered  an  unsigned  chapter  in 
which  he  said:  "The  true  story  of  its 
stormy  incidents  and  tragic  end  has 
never  been  written,  because  never 
free  from  personal  or  partisan  prej- 
udice." The  Indian  side  of  the  story 
was  presented  in  another  chapter 
when  Shabbona,  an  Indian  chief  of 
Black  Hawk's  acquaintance,  was 
interviewed.  Now  that  the  emotions 
of  the  bitter  fighting  have  been  for- 
gotten, we  can  compare  the  two  for 
a  balanced  picture. 

Black  Hawk  was  incensed,  of 
course,  to  find  his  village  taken  by 
vt^hites.  This  was  his  home  and  had 
been  his  home  for  generations.  His 
ancestors  were  buried  nearby.  His 
fields  were  the  source  of  food  for 
his  whole  Sac  band. 

Shabbona  later  told  his  white 
friends  that  Black  Hawk  had  tried 
to  settle  the  affair  by  peaceful 
means.  Black  Hawk  called  on  the 
Indian  agent,  Thomas  Forsyth,  at 
Rock  Island,  and  was  advised  to  go 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  did  not 
want  to  leave  his  ancestral  lands.  He 
wanted  to  stay,  and  he  felt  it  was 
his  right  to  stay. 

He  thought  about  the  situation  for 
a  while.  Then  he  tried  to  gather  a 
council  of  Indians  together  to  meet 
with  the  white  men. 

"Black  Hawk  did  not  expect  to 
conquer  the  whites,"  Shabbona  said, 
"but  thought  that  if  the  different 
tribes  joined  him,  the  government 
would  be  willing  to  treat  on  favor- 
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able  terms  and  rettun  his  village." 

Black  Hawk  took  his  band  and 
camped  in  a  grove  near  Stillman 
Valley.  He  sent  word  to  Shabbona 
from  Shabbona  Grove  and  Wau- 
bansic  from  Pawpaw  Grove  to  meet 
him.  He  told  them  of  his  love  for 
his  home  village,  of  the  graves  of 
his  father,  mother,  and  children. 

"Now  in  my  old  age,"  he  said 
to  Shabbona  and  Waubansic,  "I  have 
been  driven  from  my  home  and  dare 
not  look  again  upon  this  loved  spot." 

In  the  persuading  oratory  of  the 
Indian,  he  told  them  that  they  too 
would  soon  be  driven  from  their 
homes.  He  asked  for  their  help  to 
stand  against  the  whites.  Shabbona 
refused.  Waubansic,  hearing  Shab- 
bona's  refusal,  said  he  would  meet 
in  council  but  echoed  Shabbona's 
refusal  to  fight. 

Shabbona  saw  the  strength  of 
the  white  movement  across  the  land 
and  accepted  from  the  first  that  he 
could  not  fight  it.  He  was  acting  on 
his  own  sense  of  right,  just  as  Black 
Hawk  was;  but  the  two  men  saw  the 
situation  differently.  Waubansic  was 
a  follower,  and  he  chose  to  follow 
Shabbona.  In  spite  of  all  Black 
Hawk's  appeal  to  their  emotion  and 
their  love  of  homeland,  he  could 
not  sway  them. 

When  Black  Hawk  left  Shabbona 
and  Waubansic,  his  sentries  reported 
to  him  that  Captain  Stillman  was 
camping  eight  miles  south  of  him. 
Black  Hawk  decided  to  send  three 
unarmed  Indians  into  Stillman's 
camp  with  a  flag  of  truce.  He  wanted 
permission  to  go  back  down  the 
Rock  River  and  cross  into  Iowa.  To 
check  their  success,  he  sent  five 
young  braves  to  follow  them  and 
watch  from  a  distance. 

The  first  three  walked  into  camp. 
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■  BLACK  HAWK  STATE  PARK,  along  the  Rock  River  on  the  edge  of  Rock  Island,  is 
iilinois'  monument  to  the  famous  Sauk  Indian  chieftain  who  was  born  here  and  waged 
a  valorous  but  futile  struggle  to  save  his  home  and  cornlands  from  the  white  man.  The 
above  view  of  Rock  River  was  taken  from  the  park's  Watch  Tower,  a  promontory  rising 
150  feet  above  the  river.  The  popular  recreational  area  is  noted  for  its  museum  of 
Indian  artifacts  and  an  annual  three-day  pagent  of  colorful  tribal  dances  presented  by 
lineal  descendants  of  Black  Hawk.  In  the  brief  war  that  ended  in  the  great  chief's  defeat 
and  capture,  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  a  militia  captain  and  Jefferson  Davis,  later  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  as  a  regular  army  lieutenant. 


White  military  camps  were  edgy 
about  Indians.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  their  discredit  that  they 
panicked  at  the  sight  of  the  Indians. 
They  began  shooting.  One  Indian 
was  killed.  In  the  turmoil  the  other 
two  got  away. 

Then  the  soldiers  sighted  the  five 
in  the  distance.  They  rode  at  the  five 
sentries  with  blood  in  their  guns. 
Bedlam  covered  the  countryside. 
Black  Hawk,  got  the  news  of  the 
fiasco  of  his  flag  of  truce.  Around 
him  was  his  whole  tribe,  including 
women  and  children,  waiting  help- 


lessly for  salvation.  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  stave  off  the  unorganized 
mob  of  soldiers,  he  took  forty  of  his 
men  and  rode  to  battle. 

What  happened  to  the  men  under 
Stillman's  supervision  is  an  un- 
answered question.  Seeing  Black 
Hawk's  Indians  coming  to  meet  their 
charge,  Stillman's  men  turned  on 
their  heels  and  ran.  They  got  back 
to  their  camp  and  kept  going.  Some 
of  them  got  as  far  as  Dixon's  Ferr\% 
where  they  reported  that  they  had 
been  attacked  by  two  thousand 
Indians. 
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Unfortunately  for  their  stories, 
one  of  their  own  number  had  hidden 
in  a  gully  and  counted  the  Indians 
going  by.  He  said  plainly  that  he 
had  seen  twenty-five.  Stillman  s  Run 
had  no  glory  in  it  for  the  white  man, 
and  only  the  beginning  of  tragedy 
for  Black  Hawk.  He  had  committed 
himself.  He  could  no  longer  turn 
back  as  a  peaceful  Indian  heading 
for  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Black  Hawk  War  did  not 
sway  American  history,  but  it  was 
a  bitter  feud  while  it  lasted.  There 
were  many  hard  feelings  on  both 
sides.  Prejudices  existed  as  long  as 
any  remained  alive  that  could  re- 
member it.  The  facts  of  the  war  in- 
cluded scalpings,  burnings,  kilKngs, 
reports  of  murders  and  massacres, 
and  a  desolated  countryside. 

Black  Hawk  had  his  forty  warriors, 
and  he  made  them  equal  to  three 
thousand  white  soldiers.  He  spHt 
them  into  small  marauding  bands 
that  terrorized  the  countryside. 

The  regular  United  States  army  in 
the  territory  was  augmented  by  vol- 
unteers, including  names  that  have 
lived  valiantly  in  American  history 
for  many  greater  deeds.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  were 
two  of  the  young  men  on  the  field. 
The  whole  thing  lasted  only  through 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1832,  but 
the  meadows  of  frontier  Illinois  were 
bloody  and  reeking  with  gunpowder 
before  the  summer  was  over. 

The  battle  that  broke  Black 
Hawk's  defiant  stand  was  fought  on 
August  2,  1832.  His  warriors  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  near  the 
Wisconsin  River.  The  white  army 
still  had  to  maneuver  for  over  three 
weeks,  however,  before  they  finally 
captured    Black    Hawk    himself    on 
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August  27.  They  took  him  to  St. 
Louis,  where  the  final  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  September  21,  1832. 

St.  Louis  was  the  headquarters 
town  for  Indian  territory  in  those 
days.  General  William  Clark,  who 
had  gone  up  the  Missouri  with  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis  on  the  his- 
toric Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in 
1804,  was  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  in  1832.  His  was  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  peace  was  kept  in  Indian 
territory,  that  justice  was  adminis- 
tered, that  all  Indian  problems  were 
settled  fairly  to  Indians  and  whites. 

Black  Hawk  was  imprisoned  at 
St.  Louis  during  all  that  next  winter. 
His  band  of  Sacs  made  peace  with 
their  neighbors  and  moved  west  of 
the  Mississippi  on  new  lands  of 
government  grant.  The  Illinois 
frontiersmen  went  back  to  planting 
and  clearing  the  land.  Life  seemed 
quiet  again.  But  Black  Hawk's  peo- 
ple wanted  him  to  come  back  to 
them. 

Maximilian,  prince  of  Wied,  who 
went  up  the  Missouri  River  in  1833, 
tells  of  a  meeting  that  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  had  with  General  WilHam 
Clark  in  an  effort  to  get  Black  Hawk 
released. 

"General  Clark  invited  us  to  a 
small  assembly,"  Maximilian  re- 
ported, "which  he  was  to  hold  in 
his  house  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indians,  about  thirty  in  number,  had 
done  their  best  to  ornament  and 
paint  themselves.  They  all  looked 
very  serious  and  solemn,  and  their 
chief  sat  at  their  right  hand.  The 
general  first  told  them,  through  the 
interpreter,  for  what  reason  he  had 
assembled  them  here,  upon  which 
Keokuk  rose,  with  the  calumet  in 
his  left  hand.  Gesticulating  with  his 
right    hand,    in    harmony    with    his 


thoughts,  he  spoke  very  loud,  in 
broken  sentences  interrupted  by 
short  pauses.  His  speech  was  im- 
mediately translated  and  written 
down. 

"The  General  had  told  them  that 
they  should  persevere  in  their  ami- 
cable sentiments  as  hitherto.  They 
expressed  the  wish  that  their 
brethren  might  soon  be  set  at  liberty 
because  their  wives  and  children  at 
home  were  suffering  hunger  and  dis- 
tress. Upon  this,  the  general  ad- 
vised them,  when  Black  Hawk  and 
his  associates  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them. 
On  this  condition  he  would  intercede 
for  the  prisoners." 

Black  Hawk  was  released  June  4, 
1833.  It  would  seem  incredible  now, 
but  historians  say  that  he  im- 
mediately went  on  a  "tour  of  the 
principal  eastern  cities"  before  re- 
turning to  Fort  Armstrong  on  Aug.  1. 

What  happened  to  Shabbona?  He 
was  called  a  traitor  by  his  own  race, 
and  attempts  were  made  on  his  Ufe. 
The  Indians  stalking  him  were  poor 
shots,  and  Shabbona  got  away  to 
die  a  natural  death  at  84  years  of 
age.  He  remained  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  whites  as  long  as  he  Hved. 


Some  references  state  that  Black 
Hawk  was  65  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1882. 
Others  are  as  emphatic  in  saying  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  80  years  in 
1840.  Others  say  he  died  October 
3,  1838.  At  any  rate,  he  was  an  old 
man  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances, 
and  he  lived  to  write  his  autobiog- 
raphy after  his  release  from  prison. 

What  about  that  statue?  It  is  an 
enormous  work  of  concrete  depicting 
an  Indian  standing,  stoic  and  quiet, 
overlooking  the  Rock  River.  Lorado 
Taft  did  not  intend  the  statue  to 
represent  Black  Hawk  alone.  He 
called  it  "The  Spirit  of  the  Indian." 
He  left  off  Indian  trappings  so  that 
it  could  typify  the  whole  Indian  race. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  white  man's" 
respect   for    Black    Hawk   that    the 
statue  was  renamed  to  honor  Black 
Hawk  the  warrior,  the  defender  of 
his  home. 

This  is  Black  Hawk's  statue.  The 
people  have  made  it  so.  In  spite  of 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and  the  years 
of  strife  between  the  Indians  and 
the  whites.  Black  Hawk's  name 
means  courage  and  love  of  home- 
land. Americans  respect  Black  Hawk 
for  that. 


CjOlfl    QjOllCCttfl^  .  .  .  continued  from  page  18 


The  assay  commission  meets  in 
Philadelphia,  where  in  the  presence 
of  the  commissioners  a  box  called  the 
pyx  is  unlocked.  The  reserved  coins 
are  withdrawn  from  sealed  enve- 
lopes; and  the  assaying,  which  lasts 
two  days,  begins.  The  report  of  this 
commission  is  later  published  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  mint  director. 

In  honor  of  this  "trial  of  coins," 
a    special    medal    is    struck,    which 


soon  becomes  a  treasured  item  for 
collectors.  In  1943  it  was  a  bronze 
piece  with  the  head  of  Lincoln  on 
one  side  and  the  first  coinage  press 
of  1792  on  the  other. 

Today  the  United  States  mint 
makes  a  profit  of  more  than  $85,- 
000,000  a  year  in  silver  and  other 
metals,  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  coins  and  the  value  of 
the  metal  in  them. 
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City  of  Destiny 


by  Carleen  Leipziger 


nPHE  other  night  I  had  an  experi- 
-*■  ence  that  left  me,  to  put  it 
mildly,   embarrassed. 

It  happened  when  I  was  watch- 
ing a  young  foreign-born  friend  at 
work  on  his  studies  preparatory  to 
taking  exams  for  citizenship.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  satisfaction  as  ap- 
peared on  his  face  when  he  found 
he  was  letter-perfect  in  his  recital 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  positively  glowed.  And 
what  an  eager  beaver  as  he  searched 
through  his  numerous  reference 
books,  delving  eagerly  for  informa- 
tion on  his  newly  adopted  country! 

Then  suddenly,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  interest  on  his  face,  he 
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turned  to  me,  and  said,  "I  wonder 
.  .  .  your  zo-beautiful  city  of  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  would  you  please  to  tell 
me  how  it  was  founded,  yes?" 

I  could  tell  him  how  it  was 
founded,  NO!  There  it  was,  the 
capital  of  our  country,  and  as  far 
as  I  knew,  it  had  just  "growed"  like 
Topsy. 

I  was  literally  saved  by  the  bell 
when  company  came,  and  the  very 
next  morning  I  did  a  little  checking 
up.  Honestly,  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this  much — it  didn't 
just  "grow." 

If  ever  a  city  was  carefully,  me- 
thodically, and  artistically  planned, 
the    city    of    Washington    certainly 


was.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  and 
patriotism  and  great  pride.  And 
strangely  enough,  in  its  beginning, 
it  paralleled  a  great  city  in  Europe. 
Both  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  and 
our  own  George  Washington 
founded  capital  cities — St.  Peters- 
burg and  Washington.  Both  cities 
were  planned  in  the  1700's,  and 
both  men  laid  the  foundation  stone 
for  their  own  cities. 

It  seems  that  prior  to  the  building 
of  the  city  our  young  government 
had  conducted  its  affairs  in  a  great 
man>'  places:  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  and  others. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  leaders  of  the 
day  that  this  state  of  affairs  lacked 
stability  and  dignity  and  that  a 
settled  home  was  needed. 

After  a  great  many  arguments  and 
discussions,  conflicts  of  interests  as 
well  as  prejudices,  rivalries  of  all 
kinds,  congressional  provision  was 
made  for  an  oflBcial  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  to  be  a  piece  of  land 
located  on  the  Potomac  River  be- 
tween certain  well-defined  points. 
Part  of  it  would  be  taken  from 
Maryland  and  part  from  Virginia. 
Washington  was  to  decide  on  the 
exact  location. 

He  decided  in  favor  of  a  territory 
^^^hich  included  what  is  now  the 
present  site  of  the  city  and  the  town 
of  Alexandria  as  well.  (Some  fifty 
years  later  Alexandria  was  returned 
to  Virginia,  and  this  left  a  remainder 
of  something  Hke  sixty-one  square 
miles  of  land  and  eight  square  miles 
of  water,  instead  of  the  original  one 
hundred  square  miles.) 

Washington  was  a  man  of  action, 
and  only  three  days  after  the  Ena- 
bling Act  was  passed  his  decision 
was  announced  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  Federal  City  was  quickly 


laid  out,  and  its  construction  begun. 

It  was  a  curious  city  plan,  really 
more  like  two  cities  than  one.  One 
part  of  it,  with  very  old  houses,  led 
to  the  southeast,  and  to  the  ferrying 
point  that  went  across  the  Potomac 
connecting  with  Alexandria.  The 
other  part  of  the  town  began  with 
the  White  House  (not  called  that 
then,  of  course)  and  connected  with 
the  old  city  of  Georgetown.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  oldest  buildings 
and  homes  in  Washington  are  in 
two  widely  separated  areas. 

The  two  different  communities, 
one  dominated  by  the  Capitol,  the 
other  by  the  White  House,  were  to 
be  joined  by  beautiful  boulevards, 
gardens,  and  spacious  streets,  which 
people  hoped  in  time  would  be  lined 
with  public  buildings.  Unfortunate- 
ly, all  this  noble  planning  never 
came  to  pass  until  fairly  recent  times. 

In  the  meantime,  many  problems 
presented  themselves  to  the  busy 
and  harrassed  Washington.  He  had 
to  consider  the  standards  of  com- 
merce and  shipping,  worry  over  the 
problems  of  municipal  growth,  and 
improve  communication  between  the 
interior  states  and  the  North  and 
South — and,  in  addition,  he  was 
President  of  a  brand  new  form  of 
government!  Relations  with  Europe 
were  very  bad,  and  internal  difficul- 
ties caused  tenific  pressure. 

But  George  Washington  felt 
strongly  that  his  new  city  would 
have  an  excellent  effect  in  helping 
to  stabilize  public  opinion,  which 
was  so  important,  and  he  devoted 
himself  thoroughly  to  the  task,  giv- 
ing endless  hours  to  its  planning. 
He  called  in  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
had  visited  the  leading  cities  in 
Europe,  to  offer  advice.  Washington 
himself   had   seen    only   the   larger 
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cities  in  this  country.  Then  he  de- 
cided he  needed  an  assistant  in  the 
job,  and  he  chose  Major  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer, 


'That     helps     make     up     for     Manhattan 
Island" 


who  had  come  over  with  Lafayette. 
It  is  really  his  plan  of  the  city  that 
still  exists  today. 

His  was  the  combination  of 
lettered  streets  running  in  one  di- 
rection and  numbered  streets  in  the 
other,  with  streets  running  in  the 
queerest  of  angles  named  after  the 
states.  Of  course,  he  didn't  reahze 
how  out  of  hand  it  might  get — there 
were  only  13  states  at  that  time. 
Incidentally,  his  original  plan  or  map 
of  the  city  is  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

L'Enfant  was  a  dreamer,  and  he 
envisioned  in  his  sketches  large, 
beautiful  mansions  for  the  use  of 
foreign  ministers. 

His  dream,  also,  was  to  erect  a 
great    national    reUgious    temple,    a 
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thing  of  beauty,  which  would  repre- 
sent all  sects  and  where  everyone 
would  be  welcome.  It  was  to  be 
built  on  the  site  where  in  later  years 
the  Patent  Office  was  erected. 

He  wanted  lavish  gardens  and 
lovely  sloping  lawns  in  his  city. 

In  his  plans  was  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  Washington,  which  he 
wanted  to  put  at  a  right  angle  to  a 
line  drawn  southward  from  the 
center  of  the  White  House,  and  to 
stand  exactly  on  the  city's  axis. 

Both  L'Enfant  and  Washington 
wanted  this  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  all  the  world. 

The  Capitol  and  the  White  House 
were  begun,  and  then  the  trouble 
started.  Money  ran  out.  Ugly  build- 
ings started  springing  up  between 
the  two  mentioned  above.  Private 
speculation  had  been  allowed  to  go 
unnoticed  too  long.  Finally,  friction 
developed  between  L'Enfant  and 
Washington,  and  they  could  no 
longer  work  together  harmoniously. 
The  failure  of  all  his  magnificent 
plans  broke  L'Enfant's  spirit,  and  he 
ceased  working  on  the  city  one  year 
after  his  enthusiastic  start. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  body  of  L'Enfant,  which 
had  long  lain  in  obscurity,  was  final- 
ly some  years  ago  removed  to  a 
place  of  honor  in  ArHngton  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  government  actually  did  not 
settle  in  Federal  City  until  the  time 
of  Adams'  administration,  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  Washington. 

Thus  the  great  city  was  formed. 
So  now  tonight  I  can  sit  smugly 
back  and  relate  the  tale  to  my  friend 
who  wants  so  desperately  to  learn 
all  he  can  of  his  new  "zo-wonderful 
country"! 
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Daily  Rations 


BY    lAMES   V.   CLAYPOOL 
Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  When  in  Rome,  Do  as  a  Christian  Should 

1  Choose  a  Good  Name  Proverbs  22:1-29 

2  Be  Not  Envious Proverbs  24:1-34 

3  Many  Moral  Lessons  Proverbs  25:14-28 

4  A  Faithful  Ambassador Proverbs  13:1-25 

5  Ambassadors  of  Peace  Isaiah  33:5-10 

6  Counting  the  Cost Luke  14:25-35 

7  Redeeming  the  Time Colossians  4:2-6 

8  Ambassadors  of  Christ  2  Corinthians  5:17-21 

9  An  Ambassador  in  Chains  Ephesians  6:10-20 

10  The  Golden  Rule  Matthew  7:1-12 

11  Putting  It  Another  Way Luke  6:27-38 

12  The  Two  Great  Commandments Matthew  22:34-40 

13  The  Law's  Fulfillment  Romans  13:7-12 

14  Even  One  Word Galatians  5:13-26 

15  Self-Denial  for  Others  Romans  14:4-19 

16  Do  Not  Misuse  Christian  Liberty  1  Corinthians  10:12-33 

17  Are  Ye  Able?  Matthew  20:20-28 

18  Say  It  Again Mark  10:35-45 

19  That  They  Be  One  John  17:11-23 

20  The  Strong  Help  the  Weak  Romans  15:1-7 

21  Partitions  Broken  Down  Ephesians  2:14-22 

22  Sowing  Everywhere   Luke  8:1-18 

23  This  Is  for  Believers  Hebrews  4:1-16 

24  The  Final  Interview Matthew  28:16-20 

25  Who  Shall  Be  Saved? Mark  16:14-20 

26  Going  Everywhere  Luke  24:36-53 

27  Responsible  to  Yourself?   John  21:15-25 

28  How  to  Get  Along  with  Others Galatians  6:1-10 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

I  AM   THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD 

fey  Marion  Van  Home 

Call  to  Worship: 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 

let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,   our   Maker! 
For  he  is  our  God, 

and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture, 

and  the  sheep  of  his  hand. 

Invocation: 

Shepherd  of  Souls,  who  bringest  all  who  seek  thee 
To  pastures  green  beside  the  peaceful  waters; 
Tenderest  Guide,  in  ways  of  cheerful  duty, 
Lead  us,  good  Shepherd. 

Hymn:  "The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is" 

Scripture:  John  10:11-16 

Meditation: 

All  of  us  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  the  dreadful  feeling  of  being 
lost.  Perhaps  when  we  were  little  we  actually  did  wander  away  from 
home  once  and  not  know  how  to  find  our  way  back.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
in  a  strange  city  and  have  known  the  overwhelming  loneliness  that  arises 
from  seeing  only  unfamiliar  faces.  We  may  have  experienced  the  lost  feel- 
ing that  comes  with  the  death  of  a  loved  one.  No  matter  in  what  degree 
or  in  what  circumstance  lostness  has  come  upon  us,  we  can  usually  recall 
the  moment  when  security  began  to  come  back  to  us. 

Jesus  has  often  been  likened  to  a  good  shepherd.  He  has  many  sheep, 
yet  knows  them  all  by  name  and  will  not  rest  until  the  lost  are  found  and 
all  are  safe  in  the  fold.  In  the  lives  of  countless  dedicated  Christians  we 
have  seen  a  measure  of  this  same  spirit  of  selfless  devotion.  As  the  patient 
rests  more  securely  knowing  that  his  doctor  is  "mindful"  of  him,  so  we  face 
our  daily  problems — and  even  pain — ^in  the  security  of  being  cared  for, 
each  one  individually,  though  there  are  millions  of  us. 
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But  Christ  offers  a  still  greater  security  to  the  human  spirit.  We've  ex- 
perienced only  a  part  of  the  Shepherd's  love  when  we  depend  on  him  only 
in  our  time  of  need  or  suffering.  A  greater  joy  comes  when  we  join  with 
him  in  sharing  love  and  compassion  toward  others.  By  letting  something 
of  his  mindfulness  of  his  children  be  expressed  through  our  lives  we  in- 
crease our  joy. 

Someone,  somewhere  today  may  take  new  heart  because  we  have  tried 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  was  ever  concerned  that 
all  might  be  led  into  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

But  we  can  never  hope  to  lead  others  until  we  have  first  traveled  that 
way  ourselves.  Having  known  what  it  is  to  be  lost,  let  us  continue  to  care 
and  minister  in  his  name  until  all  are  found  and  secure  in  his  love. 

Prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  shepherd  of  our  souls,  search  us  out  when  we 
forget  thee.  Remind  us  always  of  thy  watchful  care  and  forgiving  love. 
Give  us  the  assurance  that  comes  from  knowing  that  thou  dost  care 
for  each  one  of  us. 

Forgive  us,  our  Father,  that  we  have  so  often  wandered  away  like 
lost  sheep.  We  have  followed  the  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts. 
We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  We 
have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 

All  this  we  confess,  our  Father,  knowing  that  we  have  only  to  ask 
pardon  and  thou  wilt  grant  us  thy  grace.  So  empower  our  lives  that 
increasingly  we  may  be  able  to  withstand  temptation  and  live  and  work 
to  bring  glory  to  thee.  In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Savior,  like  a  Shepherd  Lead  Us." 

Benediction: 

Now  may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  to  our 
greatest  joy  and  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 
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ISLANDS  AND  BRIDGES 


Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  February  3^  1937 


Three  Million  Bridge  Builders 
SIMON  H.  SCOTT,  JR. 

SUGGESTED   READING:    Luke    10:25-37;    Ephesians   2 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  show  the  world  as  one  community. 

2.  To   show   why   servicemen    should    be- 
come   bridge    builders 

■  The  dictionary  defines  an  island 
as  "land  surrounded  entirely  by 
water."  According  to  this  definition, 
the  entire  world  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  islands.  These  geographical 
islands  are  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  other  types  of  islands,  such 
as  racial,  religious,  cultural,  and 
Kngual  ones.  Such  islands  are  respon- 
sible for  divisions  in  the  human 
family. 

Modem  systems  of  travel  and 
communications  have  bridged  the 
geographic  islands,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  created  new  prob- 
lems. With  the  speed  of  supersonic 
aircraft,  a  person  may  eat  breakfast 
in  New  York  and  lunch  in  Paris. 
There  are  few  areas  in  the  world 
that  are  more  than  36  hours  from 
any  given  point.  Our  entire  world 
is  one  community  and  one  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  been  said  that  our  chief 
problem  today  is  that  the  world 
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has  become  a  neighborhood  without 
becoming  a  brotherhood.  Any  inci- 
dent, political  or  otherwise,  in  any 
part  of  the  world  affects  us  as  a 
nation  and  modifies  our  way  of  life. 
We  are,  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  living  in  "one  world." 

The  United  Nations  has  attempted 
to  promote  co-operation  among  na- 
tions and  has  made  great  progress. 
The  United  Nations  does,  however, 
work  under  serious  handicaps.  Un- 
redeemed men  are  by  nature  selfish. 
Paul  in  Galatians  5:17  says:  "For 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  against 
the  Spirit,  and  the  desires  of  the 
Spirit  are  against  the  flesh;  for  these 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent you  from  doing  what  you 
would."  As  long  as  men  are  selfish 
and  are  concerned  only  with  them- 
selves, rather  than  with  God,  the 
world  cannot  become  a  brotherhood. 

Through  God's  providence,  our 
nation  has  been  elevated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  act  as  a 
gigantic  police  force  to  protect 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
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world.  As  long  as  we  have  tyrants 
who  are  selfish,  sadistic,  and  godless, 
there  must  be  a  force  that  can 
control  these  men  and  protect  the 
people.  Our  job  is  to  save  the  world 
— save  the  world  for  what  we  call 
"democracy."  But  before  we  save 
the  world  for  a  democratic  way  of 
life,  we  must  save  the  world  for 
Jesus  Christ.  Without  his  message 
of  peace  and  love  you  cannot  have  a 
democratic  way  of  life. 

That  way  of  life  emphasizes  cer- 
tain God-given  rights.  These  rights 
were  given  by  God  and  cannot  be 
taken  away.  They  emphasize  the 
dignity  of  each  man  and  the  love  of 
man  in  each  individual.  Therefore, 
in  a  real  democracy  there  must  be 
a  spirit  of  love  and  neighborliness. 
This  cannot  be  limited  to  individuals 
of  our  own  society,  city,  or  country. 
All  individuals  were  created  by  God. 
The  love  of  God  has  no  boundaries. 

In  Ephesians  2:14-19  Paul  says: 
"For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made 
us  both  one,  and  has  broken  down 
the  dividing  wall  of  hostility,  by 
abolishing  in  his  flesh  the  law  of 
commandments  and  ordinances,  that 
he  might  create  in  himself  one  new 
man  in  place  of  the  two,  so  mak- 
ing peace,  and  might  reconcile  us 
both  to  God  in  one  body  through  the 
cross,  thereby  bringing  the  hostility 
to  an  end.  And  he  came  and 
preached  peace  to  you  who  were 
far  off  and  peace  to  those  who  were 
near;  for  through  him  we  both  have 
access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father. 
So  then  you  are  no  longer  strangers 
and  sojourners,  but  you  are  fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  mem- 
bers of  the  household  of  God." 


THREE    MILLION    BRIDGE 
BUILDERS 

The  military  establishments  con- 
sist of  three  million  people  away 
from  home.  This  means  that  people 
whom  they  meet  are  always  judging 
the  place  from  which  they  come  by 
what  they  see  in  them.  Our  country 
is  judged  by  its  citizens. 

Every  branch  of  the  services  uses 
certain  codes  to  show  an  individual 
specialty.  In  the  Air  Force  it  is  called 
an  AFSC,  in  the  Army  an  MOS, 
and  in  the  Navy  a  Classification  or 
Designator  Code  Number.  These 
represent  our  military  skills.  These 
are  the  duties  that  are  required  to 
maintain  the  military  machine  that 
is  needed  for  peace  and  order  in 
the  world. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  spe- 
cialty code  and  a  second  job  for 
each  of  us.  A  spiritual  AFSC,  MOS, 
or  Classification  or  Designator  Code. 
Our  spiritual  careers  promote  peace 
and  glad  tidings.  In  Galatians  5:22- 
25  we  read:  "But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control;  against  such 
there  is  no  law.  And  those  who  be- 
long to  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  passions  and  de- 
sires. If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  let 
us  also  walk  by  the  Spirit.  Let  us 
have  no  self-conceit,  no  provoking 
of  one  another,  no  envy  of  one  an- 
other." Our  spiritual  career  prevents 
us  from  becoming  bored  with  our- 
selves and  with  life.  It  keeps  us  so 
busy  that  we  have  Httle  opportunity 
to  think  about  our  problems  and 
ourselves.  If  we  should  take  serious- 
ly our  spiritual  careers,  there  would 
be  no  need,  nor  would  there  be  time, 
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for   carousing,    drinking,    and   other 
questionable  forms  of  conduct. 

TRUE    NEIGHBORLINESS 

In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan, Jesus  points  out  what  we  must 
do  to  bridge  the  gap  created  by  the 
islands  of  humanity.  Samaria  was  a 
country  through  which  most  pious 
Jews  did  not  even  walk.  They 
would  go  miles  out  of  their  way  be- 
fore entering  Samaria.  They  con- 
sidered the  Samaritans  half-breeds. 
They  were  not  of  the  right  pedigree. 
Christ  used  the  story  of  the  parable 
to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a 
neighbor.  He  also  used  the  lowly 
Samaritan  to  illustrate  what  love  and 
compassion  can  do  for  races  who  are 
persecuted  and  despised.  The  priest, 
an  unerring  religious  man,  passed  by 
the  wounded  man.  The  Levite,  a 
doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
a  choir  member  and  also  a  very  re- 
ligious man,  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  Both  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
were  neighbors  by  their  race  and 
religion  to  the  wounded  man,  but 
they  were  so  concerned  about  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  see  their 
mission  as  real  bridge  builders.  True 


neighborliness  has  no  boundary.  The 
adage  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors"  cannot  stand  up  with  the 
test  of  God's  love.  Only  the  spirit 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  makes  good 
neighbors.  The  spirit  of  love  and  the 
spirit  of  peace. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 

My  neighbor  is  not  a  member  of  a 
certain  race,  nationality,  or  religion; 
he  is  anyone  in  need.  Any  human 
being  created  by  God  is  my  neigh- 
bor. As  we  read  in  I  John  4:  20-21: 
"If  any  one  says,  'I  love  God,'  and 
hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  Har;  for  he 
who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom 
he  has  seen,  cannot  love  God  whom 
he  has  not  seen.  And  this  command- 
ment we  have  from  him,  that  he 
who  loves  God  should  love  his 
brother  also." 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  my  spiritual  career? 

2.  How  can  one  person  be  eflFective 
as  a  "bridge  builder"? 

3.  In  what  specific  ways  can 
Americans  build  bridges  of  under- 
standing? 


Our  Cover  Pictures 

The  front  cover  shows  the  statue  of  John  Witherspoon  in  a 
small  public  park  before  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Scottish-born  clergyman,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  and  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  moderator  of 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country. 

The  back  cover  shows  the  "Standing  Lincoln"  statue  by  Saint- 
Gaudens,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  Lincoln  Park  is  the  largest 
park  in  the  city,  lying  along  Lake  Shore  Drive  from  North  Ave- 
nue to  Foster  Avenue. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  iveek  beginning  Febrttary  10^  1951 


Bridges  of  Tolerance 
SIMON  H.  SCOTT,  JR. 

SUGGESTED   READING:  Acts  2  and  Acts   10 


AIMS  FOR  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  establish  tolerance  for  others  who 
are  different  in  race,  tradition,  cus- 
tom,   and    religion. 

2.  To  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the   word   "tolerance" 

■  Is  the  American  way  the  only 
way?  I  am  sure  that  many  loyal 
Americans  would  feel  that  way.  We 
are  proud  of  our  country  and  its 
traditions.  We  must,  however,  look 
deeper.  People  all  over  the  world 
are  also  proud  of  their  country  and 
their  traditions.  When  there  are 
many  different  customs,  one  is  usu- 
ally partial  to  that  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  This  does  not  say  that 
another  custom  is  wrong.  It  is  merely 
that  we  prefer  our  own.  To  respect 
and  admire  the  different  customs 
and  traditions  of  other  people  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  disloyal  to 
American  traditions.  To  pay  proper 
tribute  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land does  not  mean  that  we  are 
Royalists.  To  remove  one's  shoes  be- 
fore entering  a  Japanese  home  is  not 
considered  un-American.  We  must 
respect  other  people  and  their  cus- 


toms before  we  can  expect  them  to 
respect  us. 

There  is,  however,  a  tremendous 
danger  in  indiscriminately  respecting 
other  customs  and  traditions.  Toler- 
ance can  be  a  vice  rather  than  a 
virtue. 

It  is  popular  to  be  broad-minded, 
to  be  able  to  get  along  with  every- 
one. It  may  mean  saying  that  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  are  the  same. 
Tolerance  can  be  mistaken  as  a 
virtue  when  it  means  merely  lack  of 
conviction  and  courage.  Tolerance 
in  these  senses  is  a  vice. 

The  Christian  must  know  just 
where  to  draw  the  Hne.  Christian 
living  is  not  easy.  It  is  knowing 
when  and  where  to  apply  principles. 
A  Christian  must  seek  the  happy 
mean.  A  virtue  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme may  become  a  vice.  It  is  im- 
portant for  a  Christian  to  scrutinize 
every  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  may  mean  suffer- 
ing, it  may  mean  '"bearing  a  cross"; 
but  a  Christian  should  always  speak 
the  truth  in  love.  Ephesians  4:15 
says:  "Rather,  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  we  are  to  grow  up  in  every 
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way  into  him  who  is  the  head,  into 
Christ." 

Christian  tolerance  does  not  mean 
lack  of  conviction.  Pythagoras,  the 
philosopher,  was  once  asked  by  a 
Greek  tyrant  what  he  was  doing  at 
the  Olympic  Games.  Pythagoras 
answered,  "Some  come  to  try  out 
for  prizes;  some  come  to  see  the 
merchandise;  some  come  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  meet  their  friends. 
I  am  just  one  of  those  who  came  to 
stand  on  the  side  lines  and  look  on." 
Tolerance  can  become  a  great 
danger  when  we  just  stand  on  the 
side  Knes  and  fail  to  participate.  One 
does  not  have  to  commit  sins  to  be 
a  sinner.  The  greatest  sins  are  sins 
of  omission.  The  things  we  fail  to 
do  are  also  charged  against  us.  The 
man  who  never  takes  a  stand,  never 
speaks  up  for  his  convictions,  and 
congratulates  himself  for  his  broad- 
mindedness  is  not  what  we  would 
consider  a  strong  individual. 

One  must  have  basic  beliefs  to 
govern  Hfe.  Without  these  basic  be- 
Hefs  we  are  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
whatever  w^inds  prevail.  We  must 
have  respect  for  customs,  traditions, 
and  religions;  but  we  must  have 
basic  standards  with  which  to 
measure  our  conduct.  In  Ephesians 
4:14  Paul  warns  us  against  false 
standards.  The  advice  to  Timothy  in 
I  Timothy  4:11-16  is  to  give  atten- 
tion to  doctrine.  Beliefs  govern  our 
conduct.  Someone  once  remarked 
that  if  you  do  not  stand  for  some- 
thing you  will  fall  for  anything. 

When  the  Nazi  army  entered  a 
Belgian  village  in  World  War  II, 
an  old  woman  ran  into  the  streets 
with  a  broom  and  shook  it  very  in- 
dignantly in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 
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A  neighbor  said  to  her,  "Grandma, 
you  cannot  fight  guns  and  tanks  with 
a  broom."  The  old  woman  replied, 
"Maybe  I  cannot,  but  I  can  let  them 
know  what  side  I  am  on!" 

We  may  not  be  able  to  fight  alone 
the  sins  that  surround  us,  but  we  can 
let  it  be  known  what  our  convictions 
are. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  UNITY  OR 
TOLERANCE 

Tolerance  can  become  a  dirty 
word  when  it  ceases  to  mean  under- 
standing and  becomes  mere  indiffer- 
ence. Tolerance  can  become  a 
virtue  when  it  is  used  with  the  spirit 
of  the  early  church. 

The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  apostles  at  Pentecost  was  a 
mighty  act  of  God.  Several  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  speaking  in  tongues,  but  the 
central  fact  is  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and  the 
extraordinary  impression  they  made 
on  the  multitudes,  speaking  of  God's 
mighty  works  to  the  Asiatics, 
Africans,  Greeks,  and  Arabs  in  a 
way  that  all  could  understand  what- 
ever their  nationality.  NationaHty 
was  not  then  the  divisive  factor  it 
has  become  today.  With  all  their 
differences  of  culture,  heritage,  and 
geography,  nations  were  created  to 
live  together  in  a  universal  family 
of  which  God  is  the  head. 

The  significant  thing  about  Pente- 
cost was  that  all  were  drawn  to- 
gether because  they  loved  Jesus. 
Their  differences  were  overcome. 
In  the  first  Christian  community 
there  were  no  intellectuals,  no  parad- 
ing of  social   superiority,   no  racial 
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intolerance,  no  privileged  classes. 
The  members  were  one  great  fellow- 
ship. In  Galatians  3:28  we  read: 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  slave  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female:  for  you 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

GOD'S  GUIDANCE  IN 
TOLERANCE 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Acts  there  is  a  story  of  how  God 
guided  two  men.  One  was  Cornelius, 
a  Roman  centurian,  and  the  other 
was  an  apostle.  The  Roman  centurian 
received  a  vision  while  praying.  He 
was  told  by  God  to  send  servants 
to  Joppa  and  find  a  man  called  Peter. 
The  centurian  obeyed  God's  com- 
mand. The  second  man,  Peter,  also 
received  a  vision  while  praying,  but 
he  did  not  respond  readily  to  God's 
command.  He  questioned  the  vision. 
Peter  was  somewhat  intolerant  of 
any  people  other  than  his  own  He- 
brew race. 

As  Peter  hesitated,  the  servants  of 
CorneHus  knocked  on  the  door  of 
the  house  and  asked  for  him.  The 
Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  Peter  a  second 
time.  Peter  then  obeyed  God. 


Peter  had  always  thought  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  associate  with 
a  Gentile,  but  God  told  Peter  that 
he  should  not  call  any  man  "common 
or  unclean."  Peter  said:  "  *You  your- 
selves know  how  imlawful  it  is  for 
a  Jew  to  associate  with  or  to  visit 
any  one  of  another  nation;  but  God 
has  shown  me  that  I  should  not  call 
any  man  common  or  unclean' " 
(Acts   10:28). 

For  a  Cliristian,  tolerance  is  not 
approval  of  everything  whether  good 
or  bad.  It  is  seeking  to  understand 
other  people — their  customs,  their 
traditions,  their  religions — and  seek- 
ing always  to  find  God's  will. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  a  Christian  make  an 
honest  effort  to  understand,  appre- 
ciate, and  respect  the  ways  and  con- 
victions of  others? 

2.  How  far  can  a  Christian  go  in 
his  tolerance? 

3.  Name  specific  problems  in  which 
a  Christian  may  find  difficulty  in 
deciding  God's  will? 

4.  How  can  we  be  sure  of  God's 
will? 


Answers  to  Bible  Quiz  on  page  4 


1.  Famous  and  Amos 

2.  Nathaniel    and    Daniel 

3.  Duke  and  Luke 

4.  All  and  Paul 

5.  Rain  and  Cain 

6.  Truth  and  Ruth 


7.  Leave  and   Eve 

8.  Robe  and  Job 

9.  Roses  and   Moses 

10.  Meter  and  Peter 

11.  "Lester"  and  Esther 

12.  Don   and   John 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  February  17^  1957 


Bridges  of  Opportunity 
SIMON  H.  SCOTT,  JR. 

SUGGESTED  READING:  Matthew  25:14-30;   I   John  2:12-17 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  show  how  Christianity  may  be  used 
to  guide  the  young  service  man  or 
woman  across  the  bridge  between  two 
parts  of  the  same  life,  all  of  which 
is   accountable   to   God. 

2.  To  suggest  that  the  period  in  the 
military  service  may  be  used  to  grow 
in    Christ   and   to   spread    his   gospel. 

■  Johnny  and  Susy  Ant  set  up 
housekeeping  in  a  fashionable  ant 
hill  near  the  first  tee  at  the  Country 
Club.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  live 
and  most  entertaining.  It  was  fun 
to  sit  and  watch  the  diflferent  players 
tee  off — the  professional  sending  the 
ball  through  the  air  with  the  ease 
of  a  spoon  going  through  whipped 
cream,  the  amateur  struggling  and 
piling  up  a  big  score,  the  conver- 
sational girl  golfers  who  only  counted 
the  balls  they  hit.  Oh,  it  was  power- 
ful fun,  and  it  got  so  Johnny  and 
Susy  just  sat  and  watched.  Finally 
one  day  a  newcomer  came  along. 
He  made  several  powerful  sweeps, 
each  time  digging  deeper  into  the 
ant  hill.  Johnny  and  Susy  ran  wildly, 
seeming  constantly  to  come  within 
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the  direction  of  the  club.  Finally 
Johnny  took  hold  of  Susy's  feeler 
and  said:  "Run,  darling!  You  and 
I  had  better  get  on  the  ball!" 

It  behooves  all  of  us  to  "get  on 
the  ball"  if  he  want  to  be  safe.  Safe 
if  we  are  playing  golf  and  want  a 
low  score,  safe  from  the  perils  and 
temptations  of  life,  safe  from  in- 
dolence, safe  from  the  influence  of 
others,  and  safe  from  ourselves — safe 
and  secure  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  life  is  like  a  game  of  golf.  We 
must  count  the  strokes  we  take  on 
each  hole.  If  the  first  hole  ends  with 
a  high  score,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
many  times  we  make  par,  or  shoot 
a  hole  in  one,  the  first  hole  must  be 
counted  in  the  final  score.  Likewise, 
no  matter  how  good  a  man  may  be 
in  mature  years,  how  hard  a  worker 
in  his  community  and  church,  how 
fine  a  husband  and  father,  misspent 
years  while  he  was  in  the  military 
service  will  forever  be  on  his  con- 
science and  counted  in  the  final 
score. 

All  of  this  applies  very  directly  to 
young  people  in  the  military  service 
who  are  prone  to  consider  those 
years  as  a  holiday  from  life.  Many  of 
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them  are  intelligent  young  people 
who  have  been  active  in  their  own 
church  program.  They  have  every 
expectation  of  again  becoming  dedi- 
cated citizens  of  God's  Kingdom 
when  they  go  back  into  civilian  life. 
Many  of  them  are  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  are  dazzled  by 
the  artificial  glitter  of  evil  things. 
Some  of  them  never  actively  par- 
ticipate in  these  evils,  but  they  do 
not  realize  that  evil  cannot  be  over- 
come by  good  people  just  being 
good. 

Young  people  are  accepting  this 
period  of  miHtary  service  as  some- 
thing that  must  be  endured  or  en- 
joyed. They  could  also  gain  much 
from  it  if  they  would  consider  it  one 
of  fife's  great  bridges.  If  they  are 
serving  their  country  for  one  enlist- 
ment only,  this  transitory  period 
truly  is  a  bridge  between  youth  and 
maturity. 

Many  of  them  consider  it,  as  did 
the  people  of  Venice  when  they 
crossed  between  the  Doge's  Palace 
and  the  prison,  a  "Bridge  of  Sighs." 
This  mifitary  service  time  could  be, 
and  many  times  is,  a  "Bridge  of 
Size."  A  bridge  of  size  that  makes 
them  grow  into  better  persons. 

One  cannot  be  passive  and  expect 
great  results.  It  takes  work  and  co- 
operation to  achieve  anything  worth- 
while. With  thought,  aggressiveness, 
and  prayer,  these  bridging  years  can 
create  character  in  a  man  as  noth- 
ing else  can.  Gripe — yes.  Griping  is 
certainly  an  old  mifitary  custom. 
Use  it  as  a  safety  valve,  but  know 
when  to  quit.  Phifippians  4:11  tells 
us:  "Not  that  I  complain  of  want; 
for  I  have  learned,  in  whatever  state 
I  am,  to  be  content." 


A  military  installation  is  not  like 
one's  own  home,  and  there  are 
countless  irritations  to  chafe  us.  But 
the  real  Christian  will  use  these  irri- 
tations to  his  own  benefit.  Use  them 
as  a  sculptor  does  a  chisel  on  a  form- 
less piece  of  marble.  The  sculptor 
chisels  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there, 
grating  and  pounding;  and  from  that 
shapeless  mass  evolves  a  statue  that 
is  a  work  of  art.  Likewise,  a  Chris- 
tian uses  the  grating  irritations  of 
fife  to  shape  a  character  worthy  of 
his   Master. 

You  cannot  actually  "waste"  time. 
You  always  get  back  something.  And 
if  your  precious  time  is  misspent, 
you  may  get  only  remorse.  Let  us 
consider  Billy,  a  young  airman 
formerly  stationed  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Cafif.  He  spent  every 
second  wisely.  More  than  just 
spending  it,  he  invested  it.  He  in- 
vested his  oflF-duty  time  in  other 
young  airmen.  Now,  gone  from  the 
base  for  almost  two  years,  his  in- 
fluence is  still  felt  in  the  high 
standards  he  set  and  re-echoes  in  the 
challenge  for  better  living  that  he 
left. 

Billy's  early  fife  was  hard.  Cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  take  some 
of  the  responsibility  of  his  family  at 
a  very  early  age.  Somehow  this 
tempered  his  character,  and  he 
entered  the  Air  Force  with  great 
hopes  and  a  desire  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

At  first  Billy  began  working  with 
a  couple  of  airmen  in  his  barracks. 
He  was  also  active  in  the  chapel 
program.  Because  he  was  sending 
much  of  his  money  home,  he  was 
forced  to  find  his  recreation  where 
there  was  fittle  cost.  His  sunny  dis- 
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position  drew  men  toward  him  like 
ants  to  a  picnic.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 
group.  It  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  gatherings  on  the  base.  A 
program  of  social  events  was 
planned  which  answered  a  crying 
need.  But  most  significant  was  the 
fact  that,  while  great  numbers  of 
young  people  came  for  the  social 
events,  the  worship  services  and 
prayer  groups  were  just  as  active. 
While  Billy  was  on  the  base,  60  to 
70  young  people  would  come  out 
each  week  to  the  discussion  group. 

Billy  decided  he  wanted  to  enter 
the  ministry  despite  all  the  obstacles 
in  his  path.  The  prayers  of  the 
whole  group  were  back  of  him. 
There  was  real  tension  during  the 
time  he  was  considered  for  the 
school  to  which  he  applied.  He  was 
accepted,  and  the  pieces  all  fell 
into  place.  He  found  work  that 
fitted  him  very  well,  and  he  is  now 
finishing  his  second  year.  All  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  seem  to  have 
come  to  him,  and  yet  everyone  who 
knows  him  realizes  that  Billy  co- 
operated with  everything  the  Lord 
asked  and  used  his  military  service 
as  a  bridge  to  the  island  of  his 
greatest  dream  and  aspiration.  Billy's 
story  demonstrates  what  we  are  told 
in  Romans  8:28:  "We  know  that  in 
everything  God  works  for  good  with 
those  who  love  him,  who  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose." 

Billy  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
real  opportunity  presented  to 
young  people  in  developing  their 
understanding  of  religion  and  faith 
in  God.  He  had  time  for  study, 
opportunity  for  guidance  by  the 
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chaplains,  and  the  opportunity  for 
worship.  He  used  these  opportunities 
for  himself  and  gave  himself  to 
others  who  could  use  his  help.  Out 
of  Billy's  activities  while  in  the  mili- 
tary service  came  a  growth  that 
would  otherwise  have  taken  many 
more  years  to  attain.  His  future  took 
on  purpose,  and  Billy  is  surely  one 
who  will  make  for  a  stronger 
America. 

This  young  man  used  his  Chris- 
tianity during  these  years  of  service, 
not  only  to  help  overcome  evils, 
but  constructively  to  bring  others 
to  Christ.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
Christianity  that  knows  no  victory 
over  sin  is  no  better  than  heathen- 
ism, which  knows  no  victory  over 
sin. 

A  few  words  written  as  a 
memorial  to  an  Alpine  mountain 
climber  summarize  Billy's  military 
experience  and  his  successful  transi- 
tion into  civilian  life:  "He  passed  on 
moving  forward!" 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  A  sign  on  one  of  our  recent 
transport  ships  read:  "A  man  over- 
board is  a  lost  man."  How  does  this 
apply  to  Christianity  and  the  service- 
man? 

2.  What  about  the  common  phi- 
losophy that  a  man  in  the  service 
must  try  everything  once? 

3.  Discuss  how  the  years  of  mili- 
tary service  may  help  build  stronger 
character  and  give  clearer  insight 
into  true  Christian  living. 

4.  In  what  ways,  without  being 
"holier  than  thou,"  can  the  young 
serviceman  spread  the  word  of  the 
Lord? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  February  24 ,  1957 


Bridges  of  Love 
SIMON  H.  SCOTT,  JR. 

SUGGESTED    READING:    I    John    4;    I    Corinthians    13 


AIMS  OF  THIS  LESSON: 

1.  To  show  that  overseas  our  military 
personnel  not  only  act  as  ambassadors 
of  their  country,  but  are  ambassadors 
of  Christ. 

2.  To  show  that  love  is  mightier  than 
economic  aid  or  a  gospel  of  lip 
service.  In  both  cases  we  are  judged 
by  what  we  do  and  not  by  what  we 
say. 

■  "Love  one  another."  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  for  our  miUtary  per- 
sonnel in  other  lands  to  build  a 
strong,  lasting  bridge  between  our 
home  in  America  and  their  home 
overseas.  Yet  this  simple  formula 
ordained  by  Jesus  has  often  been 
overlooked  by  our  military  ambas- 
sadors. In  Matthew  22:36-40  we 
read:  "  'Teacher,  which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?'  And  he 
said  to  him,  'You  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and 
with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
mind.  This  is  the  great  and  first 
commandment.  And  a  second  is  like 
it,  You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.  On  these  two  command- 
ments depend  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.' " 


The  picture  of  America  as  we 
want  to  present  it  overseas  is  best 
given  by  the  kind,  friendly — ^yes, 
loving — American  who  offers  this 
love  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  It  is  the 
happy,  loving  person  or  family  with 
a  great  reverence  for  the  great  God 
of  all.  It  is  the  one  who  worships 
the  true  God,  and  not  an  American 
god  twelve  feet  tall. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  world 
has  shrunk  to  one  big  neighborhood. 
We  live  so  close  to  our  neighbors 
that  we  must  be  friends,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  chain  of  God's  love. 
A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  The  American  military 
ambassadors  are  all  Hnks  in  the  chain 
of  God's  love.  Will  the  chain  break 
with  your  Unk?  Or  will  it  become 
a  stronger  chain  because  of  you? 
"Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  wis- 
dom, and  the  man  v/ho  gets  under- 
standing, for  the  gain  from  it  is 
better  than  gain  from  silver  and  its 
profit  better  than  gold"  (Proverbs 
3:13-14). 

In  many  countries  where  military 
ambassadors  go,  the  people  are  not 
Christian  and  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  is  to  understand  their 
ways  and  customs.  A  noted  preacher 
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says  that  sometimes  we  defend  re- 
ligion too  much.  Vital  religion  is 
like  good  music:  it  needs,  not  de- 
fense, but  rendition.  A  wrangling 
controversy  in  support  of  religion  is 
precisely  as  if  the  members  of  an 
orchestra  should  beat  people  over 
the  head  with  their  violins  to  prove 
that  music  is  beautiful. 

A  shining  example  of  committed 
Christians  are  Major  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Merritt,  who  spent  two  tours 
of  duty  on  the  island  of  Okinawa. 
Mrs.  Merritt  tells  of  their  happy 
family — father,  mother,  daughter, 
dog,  and  pet  monkey.  In  their  home 
was  a  shy  Httle  Shintoist  maid.  Mrs. 
Merritt  came  from  a  long  line  of 
missionary-minded  people  and  felt 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  explain  Christian- 
ity to  her  maid.  She  prayed  over  her 
lack  of  progress.  Then  one  day  the 
Major  came  home  to  lunch.  He  un- 
tangled the  monkey  from  a  tree.  He 
patted  the  dog.  He  helped  his 
daughter  with  her  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, and  had  a  cozy  lunch.  As  he 
departed  he  affectionately  kissed  his 
wife  good-by.  The  little  maid  took 
all  of  this  in  and  then  asked  if  the 
major  was  always  so  happy.  When 
assured  that  he  usually  was,  she 
said,  "Never — "  and  went  through 
all  the  motions  of  neck  wringing 
and  beating.  Mrs.  Merritt  assured 
her  that  he  was  never,  never  cruel. 
There  was  a  deep  pause,  and  then 
she  asked  in  bewilderment,  "Is  that 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian?" 

In  repeating  this,  Mrs.  Merritt 
tells  that  she  was  really  frightened 
when  she  realized  that  the  girl  was 
judging  all  Christianity  by  what  she 
saw  in  their  home.  She  realized  that 
by  just  being  happy  in  their  home 
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life  they  were  really  preaching  the 
gospel  to  this  little  Okinawan  girl. 
It  made  her  realize  so  strongly  how, 
both  at  home  and  overseas,  one's 
behavior,  even  one's  smiles,  are  very 
important. 

The  Merritts'  experiences  in 
Okinawa  are  not  only  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  the  military  can  rep- 
resent America  as  we  want  it  to  be 
shown,  but  they  should  act  as  a 
challenge  to  other  couples  going  to 
foreign  places. 

Mrs.  Merritt  began  the  fine  work 
she  did  on  Okinawa  with  such  a 
homely  thing  as  teaching  some 
little  Okinawan  girls  how  to  make 
an  American  bed.  They  were  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  with  the  way 
Americans  keep  house,  and  many 
difficulties  arose  when  they  acted 
as  maids  in  the  military  homes.  Some 
less  understanding  women  than 
Mrs.  Merritt  were  creating  difficul- 
ties and  giving  an  unhappy  picture 
of  our  countrymen.  She  believed 
that  "anything  is  easy  if  you  know 
how  to  do  it."  So  she  started  a 
small  class  in  which  she  attempted 
to  teach  these  girls  the  fundamentals 
of  American  housekeeping.  Mrs. 
Merritt  said:  "It  was  through  this 
school  that  I  became  very  close  to 
the  Okinawans,  for  they  deeply 
appreciated  what  I  was  doing  for 
their  girls." 

Mrs.  Merritt  was  an  active  worker 
in  a  group  at  Kadena  Air  Force  Base 
called  the  Chapel  Guild.  This  group 
met  twice  a  month,  one  meeting 
being  completely  devotional  in  na- 
ture and  the  other  being  spent  on 
work  for  various  missionary  projects. 
The  main  project  was  assistance  to 
the    Yonabaru    Church.    The   ladies 
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completely  supported  this  little 
church  financially.  They  were  instru- 
mental in  the  renovation  of  the 
church  building  and  assisted  wher- 
ever their  help  was  needed.  The 
Okinawans  no  longer  questioned. 
They  said,  "This  is  Christianity!" 
After  awhile  the  increased  member- 
ship of  the  Yonabaru  Church  de- 
cided that  they  could  take  care  of 
their  own  expenses  and  suggested 
that  the  Guild  lend  their  assistance 
to  another  native  church.  This  was 
surely  the  spirit  of  real  love  from  a 
little  church  with  barely  enough  to 
subsist. 

Mrs.  Merritt  and  other  members 
of  the  Kadena  Guild  organized  a 
Church  School  Kindergarten  which 
was  actually  a  daily  school  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers.  The 
Guild  realized  that  it  was  not  only 
the  adults  who  needed  help  and 
guidance  but  the  teen-agers,  the 
children,  and  even  the  toddlers, 
who  would  make  up  tomorrow's 
world.  This  help  was  given  from 
personal  donations. 

The  Guild  also  made  monthly 
visits  to  an  orphanage,  bringing 
homemade  cookies  and  gifts. 

These  women  helped  an  orphan- 
age for  tiny  children  by  making 
layettes. 

The  high  light  of  all  the  Guild 
work  was  what  was  called  "Church 
Days."  On  these  days,  entire  congre- 
gations from  various  native  churches 
were  invited  to  visit  the  Air  Force 
Base.  The  chapel  bulletins  were 
printed  in  both  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish so  all  could  follow  the  service. 
One  hymn  was  sung  in  English  and 
one  in  Japanese.  The  sermon,  which 


was  just  five  minutes  long,  was  trans- 
lated. 

After  the  worship  service  the 
entire  group  was  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  base  and  then  brought  back 
to  the  chapel,  where  they  were 
served  an  old-fashioned  American 
"Pot  Luck  Dinner"  furnished  by  the 
Guild  members. 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  al- 
ways much  enjoyed,  the  entire 
group  went  back  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  native  congregation  was 
presented  with  a  Communion  set,  a 
gift  of  the  Kadena  Guild.  Mrs. 
Menitt's  experiences  are  a  graphic 
example  of  the  great  potentiahties 
of  what  Americans  can  do  through- 
out the  world. 

And  of  course  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  Okinawa  story  of  the  Kadena 
Chapel  Guild.  It  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. Many  years  will  go  by  before 
the  bridge  between  America  and 
Okinawa  will  be  completed,  but  the 
wonderfully  sturdy  foundation  will 
stand.  This  little  group,  made  up  of 
a  few  dedicated  American  women, 
gave  this  Httle  island  faith  in  the 
work  of  the  church  and  hope  for 
the  future  by  the  material  help  they 
gave.  But  more  than  that,  they  gave 
the  people  love,  the  greatest  of  all 
things. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  your  idea  of  true  "self- 
less" love? 

2.  How  may  this  "love'*  apply  in 
military  life  in  other  ways  than 
shown  in  this  lesson? 

3.  How  can  you  apply  this  love 
where  you  are  stationed? 
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Two  boys  were — naturally — dis- 
cussing girls.  Said  one,  "Why  do  you 
make  such  a  fuss  over  girls?  Don't 
you  know  a  girl  is  only  a  rag,  some 
bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair?" 

"So,"  said  his  friend,  "shake  hands 
with  a  happy  junk  dealerc" 


While  riding  on  a  small  branch 
railroad  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
West,  an  Eastern  cattle  buyer  took 
the  conductor  to  task.  "Look  here," 
said  the  Easterner,  "don't  you  think 
ten  cents  a  mile  on  this  doodlebug  is 
pretty  expensive?" 

"Well,"  drawled  the  conductor, 
"it  all  depends  on  how  you  look  at 
it.  I'll  agree  that  ten  cents  a  mile  is 
pretty  high;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
where  else  can  you  get  transporta- 
tion for  thirty-five  cents  an  hour?" 
— Country  Gentleman 

The  major  looked  up  from  his  desk 
at  the  sergeant  and  snapped,  "Now 
really,  I  ask  you,  in  civilian  life 
would  you  come  to  me  with  a  puny 
complaint  Hke  this?" 

"No,  sir,"  came  the  calm  reply. 
"I'd  send  for  you." 

— Christian  Union  Herald 

A  crotchety  old  school  superin- 
tendent was  inspecting  a  class  in 
high  school. 

He  wrote  on  the  blackboard 
"LXXX,"  then  turned  to  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  front  row  and  asked, 
"What  does  that  mean?" 

The  girl  blushed  slightly  and  re- 
plied, "Love  and  kisses." 

— Louisville  Courier 


"Stop   that,  you   kids!   Don't 

you  know  that  it  is  wrong  and 

sinful  to  fight?   Besides,  Tm 

trying  to  watch  the  fights." 
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GENERAL  ORDER 

Lsucd  by  General  George  Wasluiigton  m  New  York,  jyly  1 776 

'The  General  is  sorrv  to  he  informed  that  the 
foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  a  Mce  heretoiorc  little  known  m 
an  American  army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He 
hopes  the  officers  will;  by  example  as  well  as 
influence,  endeavor  to  check  it  and  that  both 
they  and  the  men  w  ill  reflect,  that  we  can  ha\'e 
little  hope  of  the  Messing  of  Heaven  on  our 
arms,  if  we  insult  it  by  our  impiety  and  folly. 
Added  to  this,  it  is  a  \ice  so  mean  and  low, 
without  m\  temptation,  that  every  man  of 
sense  and  character  detests  and  despises  it. 
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